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GAIN the initiative in manu- | 

facturing better water me- | 
ters has been taken by the 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter 
Company. Thousands of dol- 
lars have been invested in test- 
ing equipment and laboratories. 


ee ——— 


The entire department is at 
your disposal. Questions in 
connection with corrosion, wa- 
ter analysis, or electrolysis will 
be answered gladly and we will 
be pleased to assist you in work- 
ing out any difficulties that 
may give you trouble. 
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CLEAN --- 


as a hound’s tooth 


Would you enjoy a drink from an ordinary bronze water meter after it has been 
in service for five years? You can bet your life you wouldn’t. The slimy green 
verdigris—corrosion’s filth—would discourage you. Why make your public do 
what you wouldn’t do? 


A Hersey Water Meter with its tin-dipped case is as clean after five years’ service 
as the water it measures. There’s no corrosion to scrape off. Dip tinning is a 
slow and expensive process, but it is the best protection against corrosion. It is 
one of the distinguishing features of the Hersey Disc Water Meter. Clean 
service, sensitivity, strength, long-continued regis- 
tration accuracy—these are the reasons for the ever- 
increasing trend towards Hersey Disc Water Meters. 


Hersey Manufacturing Company, South Boston, Mass. 


HERSEY 


WATER 





The Hersey Disc Meter is ow, Tot, x Ti. Fg Broadway Delles Tex., 2301 Griffin Street 
Z sie am ot ortian regon, 47 oyt St Chicago, + 10 So. LaSalle St. 
completely dipped-tinned, the Philadelphia, Pa., 314 Comm. Trust Bldg. San Francisco, Cal., 690 Market St. 
best known protection Atlanta, Ga., 510 Haas-Howell Bldg. Los Angeles, Cal., 450 E, Third St. 


against corrosion. Main Office and Works Corner E and 2nd Streets, South Boston. Maas 
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EMBERS of the International City Man- 
M agers’ Association, convening at the 
Kenilworth Inn, Asheville, North Carolina, 
September 17-18-19-20, will find complete ar- 
rangements for their business sessions and 
entertainment. 

Kenilworth Inn is the largest resort hotel 
in western North Carolina. It is located on top 
of a mountain, the improved grounds covering 
twelve acres. Leading down from the Inn are 
gracefully curved concrete roads to the sur- 
rounding valley, beyond which is a range of 
mountains practically surrounding its location, 
forming one of the scenic settings for a com- 
plete resort hotel, for which this region is fam- 
ed. It is two miles from the Asheville busi- 
ness center. 

Our sessions may be in the wide glass-en- 
closed porch alongside the spacious ball room, 
which has accommodated recently the sessions 
of the Southern Commercial Secretaries, the 
Pageant of States, the Annual Art Exhibi- 





. tion, and other large gatherings. 


One week in 
July it was occupied by the Master Printer’s 


| Association having 250 in attendance. Should 
| we require it, we can have a still larger hall. 


Exhibit to Be Held 

At our disposal will be a small exhibit room 
| where displays of city literature, plannings, 
} maps, annual reports, or other direct material 
may be shown if managers desire to bring 
it. Larger exhibits, such as fire engines, ap- 
paratus, and city supplies may be exhibited on 
the ground floor. This space held the South- 
ern Florists Exposition last season with fifty 
exhibits. 








Convention Arrangements 


City Managers Cannot Afford to Miss This Meeting, and City-Manager 
Cities Can Well Afford to Send the Managers and Several Councilmen 


By D. L. StrutTHers, City Manager, Gastonia, N. C., Chairman Convention Arrangements 
5 Committee 


At our service are several dining rooms, ac- 
cording to the number in attendance for reg- 
ular meals, although the two banquets will be 
held in the main dining room. Outside are ten- 
nis courts and special play grounds for child- 
ren, fully equipped. 

Visit Scenic Points 

We would suggest that members come pre- 
pared to stay several days and make motor 
journeys to the numerous nearby points of 
scenic interest, all connected by a system of 
wonderful mountain scenic highways in every 
direction. These include Mount Mitchell, 
highest peak east of the Mississippi; Pisgah 
National Forest; Chimney Rock; Lake Lure; 
Sunset Mountain; Hickory Nut Falls; French 
Broad River; Baptist Assembly; Presbyterian 
Assembly; Methodist Assembly; Cherokee In- 
dian Reservation; Recreation Park; and the 
site of the new Great Smokies National Park. 
Most of these are within twenty-five miles, 


all an easy day’s trip; all are nationally 
known. 
As to golf. The Asheville courses are main- 


tained in perfect condition the year round. 
Many important national tournaments take 
place here. Visitors are welcome. The Ashe- 
ville Country and Golf Club, the Biltmore For- 
est Country Club adjoining the Vanderbilt Es- 
tate, the Municipal Course, considered Donald 
Ross’ best efforts, the Malvern Hills, The 
Lakeview, are all splendid courses. Guests are 
provided with cards. 

Wherever possible delegates should bring 
their cars. Over wonderful highways one may 
explore scenic regions to his heart’s content. 
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Forty miles west of Asheville lie the Great 
Smoky Mountains, soon to be the Great Smoky 
National Park. Unlike the developed “Land 
of the Sky” around Asheville, the Smokies pre- 
sent untamed beauty in a primitive wilderness, 
with a dozen peaks visible from the paved 
highway. These peaks of more than 5,000 feet 
elevation never have been penetrated by white 
men; neither have they as yet been named. 

Asheville has a municipally owned base ball 
team, base ball park, recreation park, zoo, 
swimming pool, lake, and the municipal golf 
course. It prides itself upon entertainment of 
tourists and visitors. 

The largest religious assemblies in America 
are located in the area in which Asheville is 
the center. Visitors are attracted from for- 
eign countries. These places are really sum- 
mer cities within themselves for Methodists, 
for Baptists, for Presbyterians, Y. M. C. A. 
and other religious organizations. 

Asheville Developing 

The city plan of Asheville, as worked out by 

John Nolen, is being rapidly developed. Dur- 
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ing the last year a million dollar city hall 

a two million dollar county building have 
completed. The public school buildings, sey, 

, cost $4,000,000, and there is now being 
completed a $750,000 senior high school. Th 
city manages the municipal stadium and th 
auditorium in which is given a week of gra 
opera in August each year. 

This is a great place for city managers &% 
ramble around for a week after the conventig 
work is over. Bring the women and childrep 
There are seventeen clubs for women. Com 
bined they have recently completed a $300,0@ 
club house for women, containing an auditor 
ium seating 700, the stage being equipped with 
a $12,000 pipe organ. 

The great Government Hospital is eight 
miles out with 1200 war victims. All of th 
tuberculosis hospitals are located in their ow 
private mountain grounds from which patient 
do not encroach upon the business or residep 
tial sections of Asheville. 


teen 


Asheville is proud of its fine drinking water 
The supply flows by gravity from the city) 
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Kenilworth Inn Hotel, Convention Headquarters 


Roscoe Marvel, Mgr.., 


We are pleased to quote the following special 
rates to your Association: 


Rooms (limit 25), private bath, when occu- 
pied by 1 person $9, $10 per day. 

Rooms, private bath, double bed, when occu- 
pied by 2 persons $8 per day per person. 
Roome, private bath, twin beds, when occupied 

by 2 persons $9 per day per person. 
Suite 2 rooms; hot and cold running water 


Asheville, N. C. 


each, bath between, twin beds, for 
$8 per day per person. 

Rooms without bath, but with hot and cold 
running water $7, $8 per day per person. 
These rates are on the American plan, tha 

is, with meals, including the convention lunch 

eons and banquets. 


Those who plan to attend the convention ar 


4 person 


especially requested to make their room resem 


vations at an early date. 
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owned mountain watershed of approximately 
19,000 acres, and ample enlargement is under 
way to care for a city of 300,000. 

It is important that the committee know 
how many women are coming that we may 
start the club women on arranging card par- 
ties, afternoon teas, and scenic trips around 
the city to occupy the time for them while 
the men are wrestling with convention prob- 
lems. 


Ye Southern Hospitality 
We want the managers and friends to re- 
member always the taste of southern hospital- 
ity they receive at the Kenilworth Inn. 


In closing just a few remarks. This article 
is not hotel propaganda, but deals with actual 
facts. I made several remarks to you gentle- 
men last year which are going to be carried 
out to the fullest. Accommodations are ample; 
everybody will be welcome from the baby to the 
grandfather. It is our desire to fill every 
spare moment with something to do and to 
make your trip to this convention something 
to be long remembered. North Carolina offers 
much in scenic beauty; it is a splendid place 
in which to spend your vacation. 


Please notice that we would like to know 
how many women will attend in order that 
ample preparations can be made for their en- 
tertainment. Practically all civic clubs hold 
meetings in Asheville. Posters will be up stat- 
ing the day of the meeting. 


The management of the hotel, together with 
the City of Asheville, is preparing a golf tour- 
nament and has arranged for three very at- 
tractive prizes. The qualifying match will 
be held Monday and the play off Tuesday. 
These will be held on two separate courses, as 
good as can be found in the country. Card 
parties, rides, shopping tours, so dear to the 
hearts of the women, and other forms of 
amusement will be prepared. Come prepared 
to stay as long as you wish. 

The committee will be “on hand” with an 
open smile and a hearty handshake to wel- 
come you. Trained servants will be at your 
disposal. We assure you of every comfort. 
You have but one obligation—Come! 


» 
o> 





Organized citizens, interested and armed 
with facts, can make of our government an 
efficient, responsive machine for public service. 
—Seattle Municipal News, Seattle, Washing- 
ton. 
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The Brookings Institution 

The Brookings Institution of Washington, 
D. C., devoted to public service through re- 
search and training in the humanistic sciences, 
was formally incorporated on December. 8, 
1927. It is the outgrowth of experimentation 
in research and training conducted for some 
years in Washington by the Institute of Eco- 
nomics, the Institute for Government Research, 
and the Robert Brookings Graduate School of 
Economics and Government. The institution 
has two primary purposes: (1) To aid con- 
structively in the development of national poli- 
cies. (2) To supplement the educational 
organization of the country. 

To play its part in connection with the for- 
mulation of sound national policies, the Brook- 
ings Institution will maintain a number of 
research institutes, covering eventually, if 
funds make it possible, the whole range of the 
social sciences. With relation to the educa- 
tional organization of the country, the institu- 
tion is designed to supplement educational re- 
sources in two important respects: It will 
extend the period of research training and re- 
search opportunity to a limited number of 
selected young scholars, who have completed 
the formal work of gradnate schools, and it 
will serve as a center through which research 
resources of Washington will be opened to ma- 
ture visiting scholars from both the United 
States and foreign countries. 


In a pamphlet which describes the Brookings 
Institution fully, is included also the names of 
the members of the board of trustees, officers, 
advisory council, staff, junior staff, assistants, 
and publications of the institute for both gov- 
ernment research and economics. 


—. 
— 





India’s Governmental! Research 

The whole world is interested in govern- 
mental research. Even to far-away India the* 
gospel of governmental research has spread. 
Municipalities of the Indian Empire appreciate 
the value of research. 

There is now in India a Local Self-Govern- 
ment Institute, which recently published the 
1928 Local Self-Government Year Book, con- 
taining papers of the annual meeting held cn 
July 15 and 16, 1927, at the Council Hall, 
Poona. 

We hope that, in the not far distant future, 
all government will be run, not on a basis of 
politics, but on a basis of research. Tax Di- 
gest, Los Angeles, July, 1928. 
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Hydro-Electric Service in New Zealand 


New Zealand Hydro Electricity Development Shows Rapid Progress Since 
the First Work Was Begun in 1904 


By CHARLES DasH, Manager South Canterbury Electric Power Board, Timaru, New Zealand 





Those who have read Public Management 
for a number of years will recall that Mr. 
Dash was the first man to hold a position 
as city manager in a New Zealand city. He 
was appointed city manager of Rangiora, 
New Zealand, September 17, 1920, and serv- 
ed in that capacity until recently, when he 
was appointed manager of the South Can- 
Electric Board. We 
always glad to receive and publish articles 
contributed by Mr. Dash from New Zealand. 
—Editor 


terbury Power are 











SSUMING that not quite 100 per cent of 

Public Management readers are thor- 
oughly conversant with the history and geo- 
graphy of New Zealand, I propose for the un- 
initiated few, to introduce my subject by stat- 
ing that New Zealand is a British dominion 
consisting of various islands in the South Pa- 
cific, the principal of which are the North and 
South Islands. The North has a coast line 
of 2,200 miles and the South 2,000 miles. The 
aggregate area of the Dominion is approxi- 
mately 104,000 square miles, and the popula- 
tion 1,440,000. 


In dealing with New Zealand, the first thing 
to notice, is its comparative youth. The cap- 
ital city, Wellington, was constituted a bor- 
ough in 1841, reduced in status to a town 
board in 1842, and re-constituted a borough in 
1870. The other three principal cities receiv- 
ed their constitution as follows: Dunedin 1865, 
Christchurch 1868, and Auckland 1871. In 
the early years of local government, our Local 
Bodies were primarily concerned with the 
building of roads and bridges, followed later 
on by water supply. Artificial lighting was 
generally left to proprietory concerns. Dur- 
ing the last quarter of a century, public opin- 
ion has served to place the bulk of our public 
utilities under the control of our Local Gov- 
ernment, with the result that other than for 
a few Gas Supply Companies, our Public util- 
ities are mostly run as trading undertakings, 
in which the ratepayers are both shareholders 
and customers. 


I presume that as the electric supply over 
the Dominion is in the following ratio: Hydro 
74.53% ; steam 23.20%; gas 1.42%; oil 0.88%. 
Hydro necessarily overshadows all others. Ae. 
cording to the government engineers, the avail- 
able water power in New Zealand is 4,887,030 
H. P. and to supply 0.15 K. W. per head of 
population, woule require only 270,000 H. P. 
which is another way of saying that for hydro. 
electric development 
inexhaustible. 


purposes, the supply igs 


Our earliest venture in hydro electricity 
was at Reefton in 1887. Eleven years after 
in 1898 the Stratford Electrical Supply Co, 
120 H. P. on the Patea river te 
supply the Stratford borough. The first de 
velopment of any magnitude was at Waipori 
in 1904, when a private company commenced 
work, which was taken over before completion, 
by the Dunedin City Council, and has been a 
great success financially and otherwise. 


developed 


It slowly dawned upon the government that 


CHARLES DASH 
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the water power was a dominion asset, and it 
then reserved to the state, the sole right to the 
dominion water power for electrical develop- 
ment. The owner of land upon which there 
is water power, may develop it for his own use, 
but cannot sell electrical energy. The Aid to 
Water-power Act 1910, authorized the govern- 
ment to borrow a half million pounds for hy- 
dro electrical development, and the first state 
undertaking was Lake Coleridge, in the South 
Island, from which supply was made avail- 
able in 1915. This development has been ex- 
tended from time to time, and the financial 
results have justified the expenditure, at the 
same time boosting the industrial concerns in 
Canterbury, by supplying the cheapest form 
of power known. 
Saving Coal 

Since then, three other developments have 
been carried out in the North Island, and oth- 
ers are in progress. It is estimated that al- 
ready the use of one million tons of coal per 
year have been saved by the use of electrical 
power. As far as the government is concern- 
ed, however, it has always allowed the demand 
to overtake the supply. 

So far the distribution of electrical energy 
has been in the hands of boroughs, cities, coun- 
ties, and town boards, under legislation gov- 
erning same. Unfortunately there was no 
restriction as to price charged consumers, and 
the local bodies were allowed to transfer pro- 
fits from their electric undertakings, to their 
general accounts. The position developed that 
whereas the generation of electricity was be- 
coming a national undertaking, backed by the 
general taxpayer, its distribution was in the 
hands of individual cities and towns, the man- 
agement of which some times exploited the 
consumer for the benefit of the general rate- 
payer. 

In 1918, the Electric Power Districts Act 
was put on the statute book, with a view to 
bringing the control of distribution under 
bodies set up for that one particular purpose. 
The dominion was mapped out into 55 propos- 
ed Districts, of which at date, forty-seven have 
been actually constituted. These districts cover 
wide areas including both urban and rural 
»vopulations, the purport being by a combina- 
tion of sparsely and closely settled country to 
spread the benefits over a wider field. There 
is no compulsion in regard to the constitution 
of a district which can only eventuate as a 
result of a petition signed by not less than 
25% of the ratepayers therein. 
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Unfortunately, what has been done, cannot 
be undone, and we still have towns, situated 
within the area of power districts, retaining 
their right to distribute current, the only ef- 
fect of the 1918 act being to compel them 
where they have not their own development, 
to purchase in bulk from the Power Board, 
which in turn usually purchases from the 
government. 

The capital invested in electrical undertak- 
ings is approximately 19 million pounds, made 
up of government 7 millions, local bodies con- 
nected with government supply 8% millions, 
and local bodies not connected with govern- 
ment supply 3% millions. Ninety per cent of 
the population of the dominion are within the 
area of electric supply authorities, and over 
two-thirds of this number are within electric 
power districts. Distribution lines erected 
total 15,000 route miles, supplying 228,000 
consumers, an average of 15.2 consumers per 
mile of line. Several power districts, however, 
average only about 4 consumers per mile, and 
in some rural districts the average drops to 
two consumers per mile. As far as financial 
results are concerned, it is early to form de- 
finite conclusions, as so many power boards 
have not completed reticulation. Of the 34 
power boards functioning in 1927, six collected 
a rate and thirteen showed a loss. 


Sound Business 


The indications are that except in a few 
instances, the development has been on sound 
business lines. As far as New Zealand is con- 
cerned, electric lighting represents a very fast 
diminishing factor in the sale of electrical 
energy; so much so, that the peak demand is 
generally on the industrial power load. Elec- 
tric cooking, which is coming into favour, is 
accentuating this phase, and although at pres- 
ent only 7% of our consumers cook by elec 
tricity, this business is developing rapidly and 
presents a profitable field for expansion. 

In the dairying districts current is ousting 
fuel as power for milking; in 1923 there were 
1,310 milking machines using current, and in 
1927 the number had increased to 6,738, while 
there are still 9,000 machines fuel driven. 

As a further indication of increasing bus- 
iness, the present maximum demand per head 
of population of 0.085 K. W. with a unit con- 
sumption of 310 K.W.H. per annum is very 
far away from from saturation point. 

All work in connection with electrical dis- 
tribution and generation is subject to govern- 
ment control under a voluminous set of regu- 
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lations, issued under The Public Works Act. 
No line may be livened up without the public 
works department’s authority, which also ex- 
tends to the interior wiring of buildings. All 
electrical wiremen and inspectors must be 
registered under statutory law, and their lic- 
enses may be cancelled for sufficient reason. 
There are at present 200 inspectors and 3,000 
wiremen registered. 

There is also an electrical engineer’s regis- 
tration, under statute, but the act does not 
prevent the employment of unregistered elec- 
trical engineers. It is proposed to set up a 
government approval board to deal with elec- 
trical appliances and material. 

The power boards have in common with oth- 
er local bodies, formed an association, the ob- 
jects of which are to watch over and protect 
the interests of electric power boards; to take 
action in relation to any subject or legislation 
affecting power boards; to procure legal opin- 
ions, and take test cases in matters of general 
interest, and generally promote the efficient 
carrying out of power board functions 
throughout the dominion. This association has 
set up permanent committees, one of electrical 
engineers and the other of secretaries and 
chief executive officers. The whole is function- 
ing effectively, and, although hydro electric 
and electric power boards constitute the young- 
est section of our local government, it has al- 
ready become the most important, both in re- 
gard to capital invested, and benefits conferred. 


> 
— 


Borrowing In Anticipation of Bond 
Issues 

New York borrows money in anticipation of 
bond sales on short-term notes, known as cor- 
porate stock notes. The money may be bor- 
rowed for as long as a year, and the amount 
may be four-fifths of the bonds authorized 
but unissued. In 1926 New York borrowed 
$127,795,000 on such short-term loans. Of 
this amount, $113,490,000 was borrowed from 
the public and the rest from the city’s sink- 
ing funds, pension funds, and trust funds. 
Corporate stock notes were issued on 30 dif- 
ferent days, for 24 different periods ranging 
in length from 29 to 365 days, and at 10 dif- 
ferent rates of The interest rates 
at which this money was borrowed and the 
amounts borrowed at each rate are as follows: 
Interest rate 





interest. 


Am’t borrowed 


3.5% $32,515,000 
3.7 1,000,000 
3.75 3,500,090 
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3.8 14,000,000 
3.875 22,215,000 
3.9 7,750,000 
3.95 15,815,000 
3.97 7,000,000 
3.99 4,000,000 
4. 20,000,000 
Average rate 3.806° Total, $127,795,000 


Savings in Interest 

Of the $32,515,000 borrowed at 3.5 per cent, 
$11,515,000 was borrowed for one year, and 
the rest, $21,000,000 for a half year or more 
Of the $20,000,000 borrowed at 4 per cent, 
$9,000,000 was borrowed for 56 days, $2,000. 
000, for 90 days, and $9,000,000 for 338 days. 

Short-term notes of a municipality are choice 
securities, and at a given time can almost in- 
variably be negotiated at a lower interest rate 


than long-term bonds of the same munici- 
pality. There is, therefore, a saving in im 
terest. As shown above, the interest rate on 


New York’s corporate stock notes in 1926 rang- 
ed from 3.5 to 4 per cent, and the average rate 
was 3.806 per cent. In 1926, New York had 


only one bond flotation. The amount was $75, 
000,000. According to the Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle the effective rate of in- 


terest at which the bonds were sold by the city 
was about 4.185 per cent—0.397 per cent 
higher than the average rate on the short- 
term notes. 
Other advantages of the New York Practice 
Borrowed money, idle in bank, seldom, if 
ever, earns so high an interest rate as is being 
paid for it. New York, by issuing short-term 
notes when money is needed, is able to keepj 
its cash balances relatively low, so that the 
loss resulting from the difference between in- 
terest paid and interest earned is also low. 
Again, the market for municipal bonds fluctu- 
ates. The use of short-term notes enables a 
city to sell its bonds when the market :ondi- 
tions seem most advantageous. Furthermore, 
under the New York practice, investment 
bankers who bid for municipal bonds are fairly 
well assured that when the city floats a bond 





issue, it will not float another within a short 
time. An issue is likely, therefore, to be sold | 
by the bankers before the next issue is offered * 


by the city. —Citizens Business. 





Within five years at least 50 per cent of the 
125,000,000 people of the United States will 


demand periodic health examinations.—The 
Toledo City Journal, Toledo, Ohio. 
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Municipal Enterprises 


A Paper Discussing the Intricacies and Ramifications of Present Day 
Municipal Functioning 


By RANDALL M. Dorton City Manager, Monterey, Cal. 


writer on municipal subjects two centuries 
A ago stated that “whoso desireth to dis- 
course in a proper manner concerning cor- 
porated towns and communities must take in 
a great variety of matter and should be allow- 
ed a great deal of time and preparation. The 
subject is extensive and difficult.” 

If this same writer were living today and 
could compare modern municipal government 
with its intricacies and ramifications, with 
city governments two hundred years ago, he 
would probably feel that the subject was too 
comprehensive and complicated to be properly 
discussed at all. 


Term Is Comprehensive 

The term “municipal enterprises” compre- 
hends the entire field of municipal activities. 
The ordinary and commonplace functions of 
municipal administration may be so classed. 
For the purposes of this paper, I am going 
to assume that the great majority of cities 
of the council-manager plan are enterprising. 
The hypothetical city which we are discuss- 
ing is a city-manager city, and would there- 
fore fall in this class. 

A discussion of all the necessary functions 
of municipal administration in the light of 
municipal enterprise requires more time than 
I have been allotted. The most commonplace 
functions might well be considered from this 
standpoint. For example, the thing which is 
common to all cities is that of financing. The 
matter of raising revenue and expending it 
may or may not be a municipal enterprise. 
Some of the methods employed by cities in 
raising revenue and making expenditures are 
grossly cumbersome, extravagant and waste- 
ful, while other methods are intelligently ap- 
plied and commendably Between 
the two extremes the average city functions. 


scientific. 


Handling City Finances 

A private corporation whose finances were 
handled as many American cities handle their 
financing would be bankrupt in a very short 
time. This accounts for the many failures 
in private business. The face of the public 
corporation is saved through the taxing pow- 
er. It is a misfortune that this remedy can 


be so adroitly applied and the sins of mis- 
management so easily effaced. Otherwise, the 
percentage of municipal failures would no 
doubt exceed those of private corporations, 
and the lethargic taxpayer would awaken to 
his civic responsibilities with startling sud- 
denness. 


Successful financial management is the key- 
note of successful city management and more 
recruits to the city manager profession should 
be supplied from executives of successful bus- 
iness enterprises. Salaries necessary to at- 
tract such executives should be a secondary 
consideration, for a mediocre manager is over- 
paid at any price, and a successful manager 
will be worth more than he is paid. 


Budget Not Only Factor 


Successful financial management is fre- 
quently assumed with the adoption of a budget. 
Although a budget, with budgetary control, is 
certainly an indispensable factor in the suc- 
cessful financial administration of a city, there 
are other elements equally important, namely: 
buying rather than purchasing, the proper use 
of surplus money, wage efficiency, sources of 
revenue other than taxes, are all equally im- 
portant in a program of enterprising fiscal 
management. 


Enterprising methods may as well be ap- 
plied to all other ordinary functions of mu- 
nicipal administration. Those things, how- 
ever, which are commonly known as municipal 
enterprises are of comparatively recent ori- 
gin. The problems confronting the average 
progressive city thirty years ago were compar- 
atively elementary. In fact, it is hard to con- 
ceive of an enterprising city prior to the de- 
velopment of transportation in the last twen- 
ty-five years. The advent and development 
of automobile transportation has brought mu- 
nicipalities in closer contact with a resultant 
stimulation of competitive enterprises. The 
automobile is primarily responsible for our 
paved streets and highways, street lighting 
and the rapid growth of urban communities 
generally. 


The modern municipal program embraces 
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many subjects of the following nature: air- 
ports, harbor developments, golf courses, hos- 
pitals, cemeteries, libraries, art museums, sta- 
diums, tourist camps, bathing beaches, and 
swimming pools. These enterprises and others 
are the natural outgrowth of the solution of 
comparatively recent municipal problems. Air- 
ports, tourist camps, and harbor developments 
are the natural sequel of the development of 
transportation. Golf courses, bathing beach- 
es, stadiums and libraries have followed in 
the wake of efforts to provide adult entertain- 
ment and recreation. Municipal hospitals and 
cemeteries are indicative of an effort on the 
part of municipalities to give a degree of ser- 
vice to the public which was not comprehended 
a generation ago. 


Just as the automobile has brought its at- 
tendant problems, so is the development of 
transportation by air requiring the recogni- 
tion of municipal authorities. In the last few 
months the world has been startled by the 
progress of aviation, not only in a spectacular 
way, but by a general recognition of the value 
of commercial aviation. Recently the federal 
government awarded contracts for car- 
rying the mails over many new routes, and 
the aeroplane has been adopted as a means 
of expediting the handling of express. In 
California there is hardly a city of any conse- 
quence which has not already given consid- 
eration to the acquisition and development of 
airports and landing fields. Forty-nine cities 
have already established permanent fields, and 
twenty-seven have temporary or emergency 
landing fields. 


Harbors Developed 

The cheapness of water transportation has 
stimulated many coastal cities, with potential 
harbor facilities, to develop these natural as- 
sets with resulting economic advantages. One 
of the most notable examples on the Pacific 
coast of this development is that of the city 
of Los Angeles. Los Angeles has already 
spent $25,000,000 on her harbor and the fed- 
eral government an additional $9,000,000. The 
city of Long Beach is now spending $5,000,000 
in harbor development. Richmond and Mon- 
terey are engaged in a program of harbor de- 
velopment costing hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. Even our hostess city, Sacramento, 
and the city of Stockton in particular, although 
not so fortunately situated as the other cities 
mentioned, are realizing the advantages of 
water-borne commerce as a municipal asset 
and, with the aid of the federal government, 
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have embarked on extensive 
ments. 

Monterey has spent approximately $300,009 
in two years in additional harbor facilities 
which expenditure has resulted in an increage 
in revenue to the city of Monterey during this 
period of 250 per cent. Although these im. 
provements were completed less than a year 
ago, they are already inadequate to handle the 
rapidly increasing business of the harbor. 
is quite probable that our present storage and 
docking facilities will have to be doubled dur. 
ing the next biennium. 

Monterey is fortunately situated on the! 
west shore of Monterey Bay, the bay itself 
forming one of the finest natural harbors ip 
the world. The only storms affecting the har. 
bor come from the north and northwest, and 
these are comparatively few in number and are 
of minor severity. Along the west side of the 
bay the water, only a few hundred feet from 
shore, is deep enough to accommodate the 
largest ships afloat. 


By a special act of the legislature, Monte. 
rey has been given control of her entire water. 
front and, by an act of the legislature also, 
this frontage is inalienable. Only a few years 
ago the question of leasing the dockage facil- 
ities was settled by a vote of the people in 
favor of municipal operation. Although by 
the terms of the lease the city would receive 
only $500 per year for this concession, the 
vote was very close. Today the revenue 
amounts to approximately one hundred times 
this amount. 


port develop. 


Economic Survey Made 

An economic survey was recently made to 
determine the available tonnage in tributary 
territory destined to intercostal and foreign 
ports, with the result that savings of hundreds 
of thousands of dollars annually in freight 
rates could be made by shipping through the 
port of Monterey. 

It is difficult to estimate the advantages 
which accrue to those cities with sufficient vis- 
ion to spend money on harbor developments. 
The revenue derived is possibly the least im- 





portant thing. Although the city of Los An! 
geles has spent $25,000,000 on her harbor, it | 


has brought hundreds of millions of dollars} 


in factories, payrolls, and prestige to her. 
These are some of the economic features of 
municipal enterprises. Now let us consider 
briefly those which might be classed as the 
social features of community enterprise. A 
paper has been presented here on the sub 
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ject of “Playgrounds and Recreation.” This 
paper discussed the subject mainly from the 
standpoint of play and recreation for child- 
ren. While the movement was originally a 
children’s movement, public recreation today 
serves approximately as many adults as 
youngsters. This has been brought about by 
enlarging the recreation program and the 
growing recognition of the fact that exercise 
and recreation for the adult is an important 
factor not only in promoting public health 
and individual longevity, but also in solving 
many of the social problems which confront 
an organized community. 


Recent Municipal Enterprises 

The latest statistics compiled by the Amer- 
ican City Bureau show that in 857 cities with 
a population of five thousand or more, there 
are: 282 bathing beaches, 688 baseball dia- 
monds, 487 municipal tennis courts, 233 public 
golf courses, 93 stadiums, and 61 open air 
theatres. 

With the exception of bathing beaches and 
baseball diamonds, these are all comparatively 
recent municipal enterprises. These activi- 
ties are mainly efforts on the part of munici- 
palities to provide wholesome adult recreation. 

The movement for adult recreation from a 
community standpoint dates back to the per- 
iod of the World War and was one of the not- 
able things fostered by the government 
through the war department during this per- 
iod. A skeleton organization known at War 
Camp Community Service, supported by the 
government, private subscription and local 
communities, really pointed the way to the pro- 
gram of adult recreation now embraced by 
our more progressive cities. 


Bond Issue Carried 

A bond issue has been carried at Mon- 
terey to improve an adult recreation park, pro- 
viding for tennis courts, a baseball and foot- 
ball field, and a municipal band concourse. 
This bond issue is typical of many other bond 
issues voted by cities in the last few years, ag- 
gregating millions of dollars, recognizing the 
value of adult recreation. 

One of the very commendable things which 
more than 200 American cities have undertak- 
en in the last few years is the establishment 
of summer camps, which have been made pos- 
sible through the cooperation of state and fed- 
eral bureaus of forestry. The requirements 
for the privilege of using these camps are so 
simple as to make it possible for all registered 
voters within the city to take advantage of 
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them. The camps are leased from the state 
and federal government at a nominal sum and 
the costs of operation are paid by those using 
them. In many instances this cost is partly de- 
frayed by labor performed by the visitors. In 
every case the costs are comparatively nom- 
inal and families with a meagre income are 
enabled to spend their vacations in mountain 
and seaside resorts abounding in recreational 
facilities. With the common use of the auto- 
mobile such a vacation is within the reach of 
practically everyone. 


City Functions Expand 

There are a. great many other municipal 
activities which we might discuss under the 
title “municipal enterprises,” but those which 
have been referred to are sufficient to illus- 
trate the rapidly expanding functions of muni- 
cipal government and emphasize the growing 
necessity of better business methods in the 
conduct of municipal affairs. City officials 
today, of whatever position or station, are fac- 
ing many civic problems, and not the least im- 
portant is to give the taxpayer a degree of 
public service commensurate with his tax dol- 
lar. Upon city managers particularly is there 
the responsibility of differentiating between 
those things which are worthy of public es- 
pousal, and the things which are municipal 
fads and frills, or which legitimately belong 
to the field of private enterprise. 


ws 
— 





Complexity of the Job 

It may have been true that almost: any-man- 
could fill any office capably in 1800, when 
keeping pigs off the public thoroughfares was 
one of the pressing problems of the commun- 
ity—when there were no sewers, no public 
street lighting, no public water supply, no 
crime problem, no traffic problem, and no street 
pavement except a few cobblestones. But the 
good old days are no more. Times have chang- 
ed. Today the chief executive of the modern 
city is confronted with a varied array of prob- 
lems that would stagger the head of the larg- 
est industrial concern in the country. From 
street railways to vice, and from water supply 
to playgrounds, from anonymous letters to job 
seekers, from municipal universities to street 
cleaning, the variety and complexity of the 
problems confronting the modern city executive 
are bewildering.—The Toledo City Journal. 





Lin 
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The Actuarial Bureau of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters estimates the 1927 fire 
loss of the United States at $478,245,620. 
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Developing a Boys’ Farm School | 
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This Civic Enterprise Provides a Hoine and Wholesome Surroundings for 
Underprivileged Boys 





By Epwarp V. STOECKLEIN, Director of Public Welfare, Dayton, Ohio 


committee of citizens from Dayton. Ohio, 
Goes of the community chest, and mem- 
bers of the Optimist Club visioned wayward 
boys made worth-while when they agreed to 
finance the project of a farm school for boys 
at Phillipsburg, near Dayton, in the spring 
of 1926. The community chest gave the money 
necessary to launch the movement and has 


Purchase Agreement 

The original tract of the farm, consisting of 
eighty acres of land, the property of E. J, 
Nushawg and Herbert Nushawg, was leased for 
two years with an obligation to purchase at the 
end of this period for the sum of $200 per acre 
at the rate of 6% per cent on the deferred pay- 
ment plan. On one side of this tract is situ. 








AN AGRICULTURE CLASS AT THE Boys’ 


supplied a little more than $13,000. In the 
early operation, the total expenses aggregat- 
ed $14,981. Of this amount $7,951 was spent 
on equipment and capital outlay. 


Site Chosen 

The committee of Dayton men originally 
backing the proposition and including Earl 
Reeder, William Herbottle, W. A. Pierce, Dr. 
D. F. Garland, Hugh Wall, Edward Wells, Wil- 
liam Brock, and A. S. Frank, together with the 
welfare department, regarded the site at Phil- 
lipsburg as ideal for the purpose for which 
it was to be used. 

A modern, nine-room house having a capacity 
for twenty-four boys serves advantageously for 
living, dining room, and dormitory purposes. 
A large wooded tract affords fuel for winter, 
and an orchard gives opportunity for the 
boys’ activities. The farm house is wired for 
electricity and has running water piped from a 
near-by, natural spring. 

















FARM £CHOOL 
ated the house, the large dairy barn, and the 
tobacco shed. 

With the possibility of the number of boys 
sent to the farm increasing, and sensing the 
need for additional acreage, a proposition was 
received from the owner of a tract adjacent 
the original one involving 93.29 acres on the 
basis of $125 per acre. An agreement was 
executed with the owner to acquire this ad- 
ditional acreage upon the payment of $500 
and 5 per cent on the deferred payments. The 
total acreage of the boys’ farm is therefore 
173.93 and will be purchased for $27,625, $500 
of which has already been paid, leaving a net 
difference in the sum of $27,125. 


Improvements Made 
Improvements begun this year include a one- 
story addition to the present living quarters 
for the superintendent, matron, and boys, 
which will permit an increased capacity of the 
dining room and kitchen. The moving of the 
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boys’ school next door to the dormitory build- 
ing will provide for a school room on the first 
floor and additional dormitory facilities on 
the second floor, together with a clubhouse in 
the basement. With the completion of these 
improvements, the farm will be capable of 
housing thirty-five boys. 


School Provided 

Today the farm is caring for twenty-two 
boys, a number within two of capacity. At 
present it is planned to erect a school house 
in the old orchard near the main building 
which serves as a residence for the superin- 
tendent, matron, and the boys, and as an ad- 
ministrative headquarters. The Dayton Board 
of Education granted the use of a teacher 
who gives the boys instructions in the things 
taught in the city classrooms. The school is 
conducted in a frame building, formerly a 
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and making the boys feel this is a farm home. 
Mr. Denmark, with the help of the boys, has 
built a chicken house, has made a half-mile 
of road leading to the farm from the Salem- 
Greenville pike, and has put up woven-wire 
fencing. He and the boys do the farm work, 
including the care of stock and chickens. 


Entertainment Provided 

But all is not work. The boys have a club- 
house, which at present is not in good quar- 
ters. It is proposed, however, to make a 
clubhouse in the basement of the school. 
Amusements consist of baseball games, foot- 
ball contests, or romps in the fields. At night 
the boys are permitted to play checkers and 
cards in the dining hall, converting it for that 
time into a recreation hall. 

Another feature which the boys enjoy at 
the farm is the radio. When conditions per- 














IMPROVED MACHINERY IN USE AT FARM SCHOOL 


farm residence, which is now located on the 
road just west of the farm but will be moved 
to closer proximity to the existing dormitory 
building just as soon as ownership of the 
farm is vested in the Boys’ Farm School Com- 
pany. This organization, just recently in- 
corporated, has agreed to assume title to 
the property, and with the financial assistance 
of the government and the community chest, 
operates under the supervision of the depart- 
ment of public welfare of the city with the 
understanding that at any time it is the de- 
sire of the city, for a specified consideration, 
the title shall pass to the city of Dayton. 
Farm Well Managed 

W. H. Denmark, superintendent, and his 
wife, the matron, termed “makers of boys”, 
have had much to do with improving the place 


mit, the boys pass many a pleasant hour listen- 
ing to the music and talks which come through 
the ether to the home. This complete out- 
fit was furnished to the farm by the Dayton 
Optimist Club, which likewise has assisted 
quite materially in furnishing of entertain- 
ments and a Christmas party. At this party, 
the club presented each boy with a lumber 
jacket, a box of candy, and a special gift. 
Plan at Work 

A total of 4,260 institutional days was spent, 
at an average of eighteen boys per month dur- 
ing the nine months of 1926. Of the original 
number of boys sent to the farm, six were 
permitted to return home on probation at 
the reopening of the schools in September, 
1926. A follow-up system inaugurated by the 
Bureau of Crime Prevention, has disclosed 
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that these boys are very happily situated, and 
that no trouble has been occasioned at home 
since their return. However, it was very 
fortunate that the six boys who returned 
home could be placed in desirable family con- 
ditions. 


Sergeant Snyder, of the Crime Prevention 
Bureau, has for five years worked for such 
a boys’ farm as is in operation today. He be- 
lieves that it is the best paying proposition 
any community can establish for the care of 
the underprivileged boy, and the results ob- 
tained from the operation of the boys’ farm 
home would seem to bear him out in his belief. 


» 
> 





Charter Commission in New 


Rochelle 


By Epwarp S. SEIDMAN, chairman charter 


commission, New Rochelle, New York 


HERE is no campaign at present for the 
| iiieeeee plan in New Rochelle. The 
situation is this: Under a resolution adopted 
May 20, 1928, by the council of the City of New 
Rochelle, a commission of eleven citizens of 
the city was appointed as an advisory com- 
mittee to the council, to be designated and 
known as the “Charter Commission.” The 
resolution provided that the commission “shall 
forthwith institute a study of the government 
of New Rochelle and its needs and shall make 
such inquiries and hold such public meetings 
as it may deem necessary or desirable,” and 
shall, “as soon as may be, file a report of its 
conclusions with the president of the council, 
and may embody and recommend therein a 
form of amended charter for the city.” 


In pursuance to this resolution George L. 
Cade, George B. Currier, Frank Ewing, Clay- 
ton K. Fauver, William S. Hadaway, William 
C. Haskell, Thomas B. Hill, John Holden, 
Ralph D. Whitmore, and Edward S. Seidman 
were appointed members of the commission. 
These gentlemen, present company is always 
excepted, are conspicuously able, far-seeing, 
energetic, and of the highest standing in the 
city. Some of them have made a study of 
municipal government; all of them are inter- 
ested in the civic life of the city. 

They have taken hold with remarkable en- 
thusiasm and tenacity. The commission has 
held conferences with all the living ex-mayors 
of the city. The commission has also had con- 


ferences with William P. Capes, director of 
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the New York State Bureau of Municipal Ip. ' 


formation. On June 22, a conference was 
held by the commission with Harold W. Dodds, 
editor of the National Municipal Review. 


The commission has also invited to confer 
with it, at various specified times, the present 
mayor and the present and former principal 
officers of the city, representatives from all the 
various civic societies, and the leading citi- 
zens generally. So many responses have been 
received that the calendar of the commission jg 
already overcrowded. Many of these confer. 
ences will have to go over to fall. 

In inviting this participation, the commis. 
sion sought to get the very best thought and 
the very best suggestions obtainable as a re. 
sult of experience and careful study. 


There have been discussed before the mem- 
bers of the commission, very freely and frank- 
ly, the merits and demerits of the mayor-coun- 
cil form of government, whether weak or 
strong mayor; the manager form of govern- 
ment, and even the commission form of gov- 
ernment. The commission, as it ought to be, 
is entirely open-minded. Whatever the lean- 
ings of the individual members may or may 
not be, the commission as such has come to no 
conclusion whatever, and will come to no con- 
clusion until after it has made the fullest 
investigation of the merits. 


(Sent to The International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion in answer to a request for information concerning 
the city government situation in New Rochelle.) 


-s 
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Boards and Commissions 

Distrust of the governing bodies of Ameri- 
can cities has been shown for decades past 
whenever a public enterprise of unusual size 
and cost has been undertaken. Frequently 
this results in creating a special board or 
commission, which oftentimes is not strictly 
responsible to the voters, the city government 
or anybody else, or at best has a much divided 
responsibility. Many times in the past this has 
proved to be unsatisfactory. 


Responsibility of the memopers of either a 
commercial or city board is determined largely 
by whether anyone, and if so then who, has 
the power of removing them. In the generally 
accepted theory of administration, power of 
removal before expiration of term of office 
goes with that of appointment.—Engineering 
News-Record. 
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There are now about six hundred plan com- 
missions in the United States. 
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Value of Seeing All Salesmen 


Some Valuable Suggestions to the Municipal Purchasing Agent on Methods 


and the Value of 


E are beginning to see the importance of 
ies to the buyer, and to realize that 
it pays the purchasing agent to treat him with 
due respect and consideration. A clever buy- 
er can make a great deal of money by listen- 
ing to, and studying the right salesmen. The 
reason is obvious. If the purchasing agent is 
fair, square, courteous and likeable, not sitting 
too high in his position, nor standing too 
strongly on his dignity, salesmen get the habit 
of calling at that house frequently, and when 
a good buy comes into the market, it is of this 
purchasing agent the salesman thinks first of 
all as he wants him to have the bargain. 


Some Leading Examples 

Large organizations have not been slow to 
realize this fact. The National Cash Register 
Co. has excellent equipment for salesmen who 
are waiting to see their purchasing depart- 
ment. Trade magazines are available for the 
salesmen to read, free stenographic service for 
their use, as well as writing desks, comfort- 
able chairs, and other desirable facilities for 
making it just as pleasant for salesmen to call 
there as possible. The reason—it pays! 

On the other hand, I know a purchasing 
agent who is distinctly losing out by high- 
hatting salesmen in such a way that the latter 
will call only when they absolutely have to. 
I know of one actual case where the owner of 
the business is also a buyer. He is so nasty 
to salesmen that a salesman seldom calls on 
him more than two or three times. He is 
what sales managers term among buyers as a 
“wrecker of salesmen,” and several sales man- 
agers won't allow their salesmen to call upon 
him at all, except the last call they make at 
night, for the simple reason that if a salesman 
called upon him in the morning, his usefulness 
would be killed for that entire day by the 
crushing treatment 
ceive there. 


salesmen invariably re- 

That does not mean that a purchasing agent 
should fall all over salesmen. I know another 
buyer whom I heard a salesman classify as “a 
40 minute egg’”—which is to say quite com- 
pletely hard-boiled—and again as “the original 
frigid air”; yet because he is fair, always ac- 
cessible, treats salesmen courteously and fair- 
ly, they all like him and like to call upon him. 


“Seeing “em All’”’ 


They even bring good buys to him, but there 
is a standing joke among the salesmen of the 
trade that they would like to see the sales 
wizard who could sweep him off his feet with 
any high-powered salesmanship. 

A Diplomat’s Job 

I know that some readers are thinking that 
if they did see ’em all, they wouldn’t have time 
to do much else. This is perfectly true, and 
yet a buyer really can’t afford not to see ’em 
all. The purchasing agent’s job is certainly 
that of a diplomat. He has to say “No” in a 
nice way to more people a day, so that their 
feelings will not be hurt, than perhaps any 
other man in business. The question is, how 
about this job of seeing ’em all? 

I have to see quite a few salesmen and have 
worked out a little plan of “seeing ‘em all” 
which operates quite successfully. First I 
have our information girl telephone me the 
name of the salesman, the house he represents, 
and what he is calling to see me about. This 
saves me a lot of embarrassment because there 
are certain salesmen whom I am supposed to 
know, and unless I have their names, I might 
feel around a long while before being able to 
place them. It isn’t fair to ask a buyer to re- 
member faces, especially when he sees so many 
dozens or more daily. For this reason, a bus- 
iness card or some such fore-warning should 
be insisted upon to prepare him for the man 
that is coming. Sometimes sales managers or 
executives quite high up in the house call, and 
it would never do not to be able to place them 
or accord them the proper dignity. 


Types of Interviews 

With this information I know what step to 
take next, since I have about four places, 
where, according to the importance and the 
time I am willing to devote to the man calling, 
I interview callers or salesmen. 

1. Outside the If the interview will 
only take a few minutes, or a few words, I 
will go to the outer office myself, shake hands 
and talk to the man standing. If it takes a 
little longer than that, I invite him to sit on 
a large bench alongside of me, conveniently 
placed in the outer office. These are for quick 
interviews and work well for that purpose. It 
is there I go to meet the bore, the man wh 


rail. 
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talks a lot and says nothing, the man whose 
line we knew well, and will never be interested 
in, the curiosity seller, the man who parks 
and talks—all types so well known to everyone 
of us. 

2. Just inside the rail. We have a little 
table-desk with a chair alongside of it just 
inside the rail from our outer office and here I 
invite salesmen to sit down for a short chat 
if they are on the subjects of a little bit more 
importance. 


3. Inner office, alongside desk. If salesmen 
have a subject which is quite important, I in- 
vite them in to sit beside my desk and talk. 
This is for short interviews of importance 
which need not go to great length. 

4. Private Office. If salesmen have an im- 
portant subject which will take a considerable 
length of time to discuss and go into, I take 
them into our private office or sort of confer- 
ence room just off our general office, where we 
can go into the matter thoroughly and fully, 
completely at our leisure without feeling rush- 
ed or disturbed. 


This scheme of varying degrees leading to 
the inner shrine has worked out very well, and 
buyers will find, if they have not done so al- 
ready, that within the first few seconds of any 
interview they can mentally estimate how 
much time it is going to be worth their while to 
spend with any given salesman. The import- 
ant thing for most salesmen who complain that 
they never get enough time at the hands of a 
buyer, is that just so long as any salesman is 
giving facts, information or experiences which 
are of value or interest to the buyer, just that 
long will buyers be more than willing to listen 
to him. I have started off giving a salesman 
five minutes, and ended up in listening to him 
for more than half an hour simply because all 
that time he was giving me valuable informa- 
tion upon which I could make a profit for our 
firm at some future date. In this way buyers 
gradually have most of the salesmen who call 
upon them regularly sized up and know just 
about how much time it is worth while to give 
each. 


Limiting the Interview 

I have always found it worth while to give 
the salesman a certain definite time to cover 
his subject after I have discovered what it is. 
Sometimes this is three minutes, sometimes five 
minutes, ten or more, increasing with the im- 
portance of the subject. To reinforce the sense 
of time, I take out my watch and keep accurate 
time on him while listening. This has the 


salutary effect of making salesmen boil their 
story down, come straight to the point, and 
realize that you are a busy man. Making 
salesmen feel the urge of time behind them 
in this way does a lot to speed up interviews 
and make them more crisp and business-like, 


A Source of Trade News 

Salesmen are the newspapers of the trade, 
and that is the biggest reason of all why buy- 
ers cannot afford to see ’em all. It would be like 
skipping over an important page in the morn- 
ing paper without reading it. It is largely 
through them that purchasing agents are able 
to keep up with the current news in the trade 
long before it gets to the press. I know a suc- 
cessful business man who used to do the buy- 
ing for his firm before he became the Presi- 
dent. The very first thing he does now upon 
coming back from a vacation, is to sit in the 
office alongside of his purchasing manager for 
a day or two and listen to the salesmen talk. 
He says he can get a quicker idea of what’s 
going on in the trade that way in a shorter 
time than in any other way. This is the way 
he takes of bringing himself right up to date 
with current trade gossip. 

I shall never forget a short time ago, there 
was a movement on foot in the retail lumber 
business to form a central purchasing agency, 
eliminate the calling of all salesmen on these 
individual concerns and eliminate their indi- 
vidual buying departments in favor of a large 
consolidated one. The howl of disapproval 
from retail lumbermen set up from all sec- 
tions of New Jersey. The chief objection was 
that they would no longer have any means of 
keeping themselves informed as to prevailing 
conditions in the industry and that this trade 
gossip and news passed from the salesman’s 
lips would more than offset any advantage of 
an unwieldy, and I feel rather impractical, 
co-operative purchasing association. The 
movement was killed primarily on this ob- 
jection. 

Importance of Trade News 

It is really almost impossible to overestimate 
the importance of trade news to the purchas- 
ing agent in his daily work. For example, it 
works something like this. One of the clever- 
est buyers I know in the lumber business does 
what I call using imagination and interpre- 
tation of conditions in his purchasing. He sits 
in his office and listens to salesmen talk, may- 
be half a dozen or more selling the same kind 
of lumber. One of them happens to let drop a 
remark about a car shortage at his mills. An- 
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other tells how the season has been very rainy 
and the mills have been bothered a lot with 
floods, many of them have had to shut down. 
One by one they come along making some sort 
of similar comment which seems trivial and 
unimportant in itself, but by the time he has 
seen them all and put all these scraps of infor- 
mation together and sifted them out, he really 
has a valuable light on the market situation 
in that particular lumber, and due to these 
various exigencies, he judges the market is 
going to stiffen. Invariably working on this 
plan, he frequently anticipates the market and 
buys well and wisely, not to mention economi- 
cally. 


Using the Salesman’s Gossip 


This is what I mean by the value of news in 
intelligent buying, both from the daily news- 
papers, trade journals, and the daily calls of 
salesmen to the purchasing agent, especially 
if he is buying staple commodities, as is a 
friend of mine, who is purchasing agent for a 
thirty million dollar corporation. 


He is buying staples which fluctuate very 
rapidly, and must read very carefully dozens 
of trade journals, besides trade newspapers, 
current and daily newspapers. Yet he tells 
me some of his most valuable buying informa- 
tion comes from the lips of salesmen in the 
form of trade gossip and trade news. He too, 
sees all the salesmen that come in, giving 
those that are worth while plenty of time to 
settle down over a cigar. He makes them feel 
entirely at ease so that they will open up free- 
ly, and then he pumps! 


Really the salesman renders an important 
service to the purchasing agent. He is the 
broker between his house and another, and far 
from being considered a nuisance as he used 
to be, today the best buyers look upon him as 
an asset to their work in his role of the walk- 
ing “newspaper of the trade.” 


Of course some salesmen are impossible. A 
purchasing agent can soon spot these, but 
as a rule my friend who boasts of his close 
contact with salesmen is certainly, I believe, 
on the right track. 


(Taken by permission from an article by 
Hiram Blanvelt in The Purchasing Agent for 
October, 1927.) 
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More than 52 per cent of all motor vehicles 
in the United States are operated in cities of 
more than 5,000 population. 


A Career In Public Service 


How should I as a young man seek a career 
as a public executive? I should avoid an elec- 
tive office, for the public is uninformed and 
capricious, politicians often control votes, my 
choice of locations would be restricted by the 
requirement of previous legal residence, and 
my chief ability would have to be that of 
getting elected. I should, instead, seek a field 
where good work would create opportunity, 
where I could achieve recognized professional 
standing, and where I should be most free from 
arbitrary chance or political fate. 


I should not want to be simply a routine ad- 
ministrator, but should want a part in defining 
and executing public policies. If I had the 
native ability I should want in time to con- 
tribute to the theory and practice of govern- 
ment. My job should be my laboratory, as well 
as my day’s work. 

I believe that the new profession of city 
manager furnishes such opportunities. Let 
me describe the practical steps I might take 
toward a career in that field. 


My college program, in addition to a liberal 
education such as that required at Antioch for 
all professional preparation, would combine en- 
gineering, business, economics and government. 
In my part time work under the Antioch pro- 
gram I should undertake to become acquaint- 
ed with the spirit and attitude of labor; I 
should want experience on public and private 
construction, and later with administrative 
methods in business and industry. As part of 
my extra-curricular activities at college I 
should desire some share in the college govern- 
ment, which at Antioch includes both students 
and faculty, to try my hand there at leadership 
and at the development of government methods. 


In my senior college year I should make a 
study of city managers, and should persuade 
one of the best to employ me, preferably as 
a personal assistant. There I should work, 
possibly changing positions to get the outlook 
of more than one man, until I could find or 
make an opportunity to become manager of a 
small municipality. 


During my college course, and throughout 
my life, I should make a study of government. 
I should collect the charters of all cities oper- 
ating under the city manager plan, and typical 
charters under other plans. I should analyze 
every one, classify the different methods by 
which various functions are exercised, and try 
to learn which methods were best in practice. 
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I should study European municipal govern- 
ment, especially in North Europe, thoroughly 
acquainting myself with the more significant 
methods. Upon college graduation, if possible, 
and occasionally thereafter, I should visit 
Europe, first establishing acquaintances by 
correspondence, to study municipal govern- 
ment. I should try to get behind the scenes 
in many cities at home and abroad to see what 
forces actually control. At all times I should 
strive to live close to the realities of gov- 
ernment and of human nature. I should study 
the theory of municipal government and of 
government in general, and especially by read- 
ing cases and decisions, acquaint myself with 
municipal law. 


My program should include consistent pub- 
licity, in accord with sound ethical standards. 
In that publicity I should endeavor to make 
my best possible contribution to my chosen 
profession and to the theory and practice of 
government, and I should expect it to help pro- 
vide me with opportunities commensurate with 
my ability. To prepare to do exceptionally 
good work, and then to lack opportunity, is 
elemental waste. 


From my college days I should work at 
building an ideal municipal charter. In time I 
should write a book on municipal government, 
to serve as a handbook and guide to municipal 
officers. I should discuss developments of mu- 
nicipal government in lectures and magazine 
articles. These would include technical con- 
tributions to my profession as well as efforts 
to promote popular understanding of govern- 
ment, 


I should perhaps present the well-managed 
municipality as a type of government appli- 
cable to counties and states. In my own state 
I might secure legislation making possible 
county government on the same plan. 


If I were wise I should unequivocally main- 
tain independence and integrity as my chief 
practical assets. I should seek opportunity to 
draft the charter of a small city, and to be 
manager under it. After perhaps five years 
I should move, in one or two steps, to a care- 
fully selected city large enough to serve as a 
type for American municipal government, and 
there I should settle down to do my life work. 

I should continually search for promising 
young men and women as assistants and under- 
studies. My whole organization would go to 
school to me, that every one might master the 
theory and practice of municipal government 
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and of his own job. My whole city would go to 
school to me. 

Sometime after fifty, I might prefer t 
teach municipal government in a university, or 
be adviser to municipalities. Then, possessing 
independence, maturity, and experience, | 
should not avoid elective office as city director 
or commissioner. 

And sometimes I should go fishing. 

Apologia 

An idle dreamer? Yet, I have done most 
of these things in a comparable field. As chief 
engineer of reclamation, drainage, and flood- 
control districts, which are municipalities cre. 
ated for special purposes, I have found these 
steps practical and necessary. Serving as ex- 
ecutive in practical charge, I have studied the 
water-control laws of America and Europe, 
have developed approximately ideal codes, have 
had them enacted into law in several states, 
and have operated under them. 

I have found the obstacles to straightfor- 
ward, effective administration not to be insur- 
mountable. I am of the opinion from my own 
experience that primitive political methods can 
be changed, and that well-planned careers, 
such as I have described, can be effective. 

—Arthur E. Morgan. 
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Indirect Advertising 

Several cities have established the policy 
recently of exercising special care in muni- 
cipal telephone calls. Through this point of tel- 
ephone contact much is done to advertise the 
city and especially to credit it with its own 
citizens. One can appreciate this field of pub- 
licity when it is realized that approximately 
a half million calls are made to various de- 
partments of the municipal government of a 
city as large as Seattle in the course of a year. 

The municipal exchange service policy is one 
of courtesy and speed. Records of various kinds 
are compiled so that any question asked by a 
call may be given intelligently and quickly. 
Calls refer to all sorts of things, building 
permits, property records, bonds, taxes, holi- 
days, parades, marriage certificates; also calls 
to the executives of city governments. Operat- 
ors are put on who can intelligently and 
quickly comprehend the question and give its 
answer. 

The introduction always “This is the 
city of Baltimore,” or “This is the city of 
St. Louis,” ete. It is the Main 0300 idea of 
The Seattle Times applied to the city hall.— 

Seattle Municipal News. 
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Features of the Asheville Program 


The fifteenth annual meeting of the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association, which 
will be held at the Kenilworth Inn Hotel, Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina, four days, September 17- 
18-19-20, offers a number of special features 
to the city managers. Asheville, especially 
Kenilworth Inn Hotel, is reported to be one 
of the most pleasant meeting places at which 
this Association has ever convened. The pro- 
gram committee has arranged for important 
sessions of the convention on the first day; 
therefore all delegates are requested to plan to 
arrive in Asheville on Sunday, September 16, 
in order that they may be rested up and pre- 
pared for a full day’s convention on Septem- 
ber 17. 

Nine special and standing committees will 
report on the first day. Some of these com- 
mittees have been at work for several years 
and others for several months. Every mem- 
ber is expected to attend and take part in the 
business meeting and the consideration of com- 
mittee reports. 

Golf Preliminaries 

At the close of the afternoon session of the 
first day, D. L. Struthers, city manager of 
Gastonia, North Carolina, generalissimo of 
plans and arrangements, has provided for the 
preliminaries of the International City Man- 
agers’ Association golf tournament. In the 
evening, the City of Asheville will give the 
visiting delegates a banquet, after which there 
will be entertainment and dancing. 
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Tuesday morning the convention will open 
at 9:00 o’clock with two round tables, one on 
the development of airports and another on 
systems of garbage disposal. Following these 
there will be a round table on how a reduc- 
tion in expenses of administration service can 
be effected without impairing the quality of 
service. A luncheon will be held at the Ken- 
ilworth Inn at which Arthur Collins, F. 
S. A. A., secretary of British Municipal Treas- 
urers and Accountants, Inc., London, England, 
will address the convention on “British City 
Accounting and Taxation.” Mr. Collins is an 
international authority on city accounting and 
taxation and we are especially fortunate in be- 
ing able to get him to attend the convention 
during his short stay in this country... The 
convention picture will be taken immediately 
after luncheon. Following this there will be 
a tour of the city; also the golf tournament 
with three grand prizes. Tuesday evening 
we will hold our first “Founders Session” for 
the purpose of celebrating the fifteenth annual 
convention of the Association and the found- 
ing of our Association. This will be a very 
interesting program for the older members of 
the profession as well as the younger ones. 


Short Course for New Managers 

Wednesday morning, the third day. onens 
with two round tables, one for the new city 
managers. This will be a special short course 
for the new men in the city manager profes- 
sion. President John N. Edy will preside at 
this round table and there will be im attemd-- 
ance to answer questions and consult with the 
new city managers a group of experienced 
city managers and other municipal authorities. 
No city manager, new in the profession, can 
afford to miss the opportunity of attending 
this round table or short course for the new 
city managers. 

The second round table, running at the same 
time, will consider the subject “Should not 
Towns and Cities Consolidate in an Effort to 
Secure a Just Proportion*of the Proceeds of 
the Gasoline Tax?” Following these two 
round tables, beginning at 10:30 o’clock there 
will be a round table on the fundamentals of 
police service. I. Walke Truxtun, city man- 
ager of Norfolk, Virginia, will open the dis- 
cussion of this subject with a paper. Lunch- 
eon will be served in the Kenilworth Inn. 

Manager Problems Discussed 

Wednesday afternoon there will be two very 
important round tables, one dealing with the 
problems of the city managers in small cities, 
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and one dealing with the problems of the city 
manager in larger cities. In the evening, we 
will have our annual banquet with what prom- 
ises to be a wonderfully strong program. 

Thursday morning, the fourth and last day, 
the convention will be opened with two round 
tables, one considering the practical applica- 
tion of city planning and zoning. John 
Nolan, city zoning and planning consultant, 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
will open this round table with a paper. The 
second round table will consider Municipal 
Insurance and Pensions. At 10:30 o’clock there 
will be a round table on street traffic control 
at which we expect to have a national author- 
ity on this subject open the discussion. Lunch- 
eon will be held at the Kenilworth Inn and a 
special program is being arranged. 

Beginning at 2:00 o’clock, the afternoon of 
the last day, we will hold the business meeting. 
The convention is planned to adjourn sine die 
on or before 4:30 o’clock in order that all dele- 
gates may catch the afternoon trains. 

In the opinion of the program committee, 
this will be one of the strongest programs the 
Association has ever had. 
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Standards of Municipal Measure- 


ment 

“In the common affairs of life we resort as 
a matter of habit to the use of definite meas- 
urements in making comparisons between ob- 
jects. 

“If we are comparing boards, we measure 
the dimensions in feet and inches; if we are 
comparing the size of farms, we use acreage 
as the measure; if we are dealing with fuel, 
we use standards of weight, or in some con- 
nections, standards of heat. 

“We measure cloth by the yard, time by the 
hour, heat by degrees. 

“In every field of daily life, in most com- 
mercial transactions, and in the whole realm 
of modern science, we are relying increasingly 
on definite standards of measurement as a 
means of applying system, regularity, and in- 
telligence to facts and events.” 

(From the 1928 Report by the Special Joint 
Committee on Taxation and Retrenchment, 
State of New York.) 


When we turn, however, to the work of 
government, we must view it with vagueness 
and uncertainty because we still lack com- 
prehensive and scientific means of measure- 
ment. 
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If we are to make progress in this import. 
ant field of human endeavor, we must develop 
objective standards for measuring government. 
al operations and accomplishments. 


With a view to meeting this issue, The Na. 
tional Committee on Municipal Standards has 
been formed by three outstanding organiza- 
tions interested in the improvement of mnu- 
nicipal government. These organizations and 
their representatives are: 

The National Municipal League 
CHARLES A. BEARD, former Director of the 
Bureau of Municipal Research, New York 
City 
A. E. Buck, Budget Specialist, Staff of the 
National Institute of Public Administra. 
tion, New York City 
H. M. Waite, former City Manager of Day- 
ton, Ohio 
The Governmental Research Association 

C. E. Ripiey, Staff Engineer, National In- 
stitute of Public Administration, New 
York City 

HENRY P. SEIDEMANN, Chief Accountant, 
Institute for Government Research, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

LENT D. Upson, Director, Detroit Bureau 

of Governmental Research 


The International City Managers’ Association 

LouIs BROWNLOW, Municipal Consultant to 

the City Housing Corporation, New York 
City 

CHARLES E. MERRIAM, Head of the Political 

Science Department, University of Chi- 
cago 

R. W. Ricssy, City Manager, Durham, N. C. 


At the suggestion of the above organiza- 
tions, Mr. Hoover has designated Joseph A. 
Hill, Assistant to the Director of the Bureau 
of the Census, as an additional member of this 
committee. Dr. Hill will bring to the com- 
mittee the experience of his Bureau in con- 
nection with the compilation of the Financial 
Statistics of Cities. 

Briefly the work of the Committee will be 
directed toward the development of standards 
of measurement which may be used as a basis 
for evaluating the services and results of mu- 
nicipal government. 


For the time being, at least, the means by 
which municipal accomplishments are attained 
will not be considered,—the reason being to 
clear our minds of any preconceived ideas we 
may have of the relative efficiency of certain 
equipment, 


forms of organization, methods, 
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etc., and thus, let the facts themselves be the 
controlling evidence. 

One municipal service has been selected by 
the Committee for exhaustive study in the 
hope that a technique may be developed which 
will be applicable to other services. It is the 
purpose, however, to begin studies of all mu- 
nicipal services just as soon as the preliminary 
data can be collected. 

It is here that you can help. 
solicit your cooperation. 


We earnestly 


Will you please communicate with the Sec- 
retary, giving us your ideas on any phase of 
this subject? 

Information relative to current studies, cop- 
ies of articles, and newspaper clipings, will be 
appreciated. 

Officers of THE NATIONAL COMMIT- 
TEE ON MUNICIPAL STANDARDS, CoLo- 
NEL H. M. WAITE, chairman, CHARLES A. 
BEARD, vice-chairman, C. E. RIDLEY, secretary. 

Please Address Communications to the Sec- 
retary, 261 Broadway, New York City. 


tin 
— 








Accidental Death of 
W. D. McCulley 


W. D. McCulley, city manager of Brown- 
wood, Texas, was killed June 25, when a 
Brownwood fire truck on which he was riding 
collided with a truck. Mr. McCulley was for- 
merly fire chief of Brownwood, so when the fire 
department received an alarm from a dairy 
four miles out in the country, he joined the 
firemen and was riding on the back end of 
the truck when the accident occurred. The 
city manager’s neck was broken when he was 
thrown to the pavement. 

Those who attended the 14th Annual Con- 
vention in Dubuque, Iowa, will remember that 
Mr. and Mrs. McCulley attended. Mr. Mc- 
Culley took active part in the discussions. He 
recently became an active member of the In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association. 





Resume of Work in Two Rivers 


The first three years’ city manager record of 
Two Rivers, Wisconsin, under the leadership 
of Richard Biehl, indicates greater progress 
than was made in twelve years prior to the 
adoption of the plan according to the Mani- 
towoc Herald-News. 

The fine system of paved streets, the new 


Washington Street bridge, and a reconstructed 
water and light plant are among the improve- 
ments made under city-manager control. The 
city’s portion of the tax rate decreased stead- 
ily from $15.73 to $11.47, a reduction of 27 
per cent. 

Among other savings may be listed reduc- 
tion of fire losses to 56 cents per capita, light 
rates reduced 30 per cent, users of water and 
light saved at least $50,000 the last two years 
because of reduction in rates, a deficit of over 
$36,000 changed to a surplus of $12,587.16 dur- 
ing the year 1926, and the cost of street light- 
ing decreased from $8,112.88 to $4,925.91 the 
last year. 

And improvements in the city and in city 
government organization went on despite these 
savings. Fire and police departments were 
reorganized; all main streets are now paved 
with concrete not less than thirty-six feet 
wide; all secondary streets have been made 
passable; new accounting systems have been 
installed, budget system adopted; miles of 
sidewalks built; modern street equipment pur- 
chased; fifty-nine street lights installed; tennis 
courts and playground equipment placed in 
city parks; miles of sanitary sewers, storm 
sewers and new water mains laid; hundreds 
of iron water pipe service replaced with lead; 
and all electric meters purchased by the city 
and furnished to consumers. 

Such is the record Two Rivers made in three 
years under city-manager control. City Man- 
ager Biehl is now doing municipal consulting 
work in Akron, Ohio, and E. J. Donnelly is 
new city manager of Two Rivers, as announc- 
ed in the July issue of Public Management. 


= 
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Habitual Criminal Law 

Kansas courts are invoking the habitual 
criminal law with apparently increasing fre- 
quency. At Fort Scott the other day a man 
convicted of second degree murder was sent- 
enced to life imprisonment, not as the direct 
penalty of that particular crime, but because 
he had served a term in the Missouri penitent- 
iary for highway robbery. The law permits 
the assessment of a double penalty for the 
second felony committed by a criminal. 

A still more severe application of the law 
was made in the case of a man convicted of 
stealing tires valued at only $21, but because 
he had served several penitentiary terms he 
was given a life sentence. 

These instances prove that the necessity for 
drastic action in dealing with criminals is be- 
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ing realized more clearly and that instead of 
coddling criminals, those who refuse to rvact 
to efforts to give them another chance forfeit 
further reformatory leniency.—Kansas City 
Journal Post. 


= ASSOCIATION 
BUSINESS 


The International City Managers’ Association 
President 
John N. Edy, City Manager, Berkeley, Cal. 
Vice-Presidents 
F. R. Buechner, City Manager, Gladstone, Mich. 
O. A. Kratz, City Manager, Dubuque, Iowa 
W. P. Hunter, City Wanager, Roancke, Va. 
Executive Secretary 
John G. Stutz, Lawrence, Kansas 
Executive Committee 
Association Officers and Past Presidents as follows: 
Charles E. Ashburner, City Manager, Stockton, Cal. 
Ossian E. Carr, City Manager, Ft. Worth, Texas 
Clarence A. Bingham, City Manager, Norwood, Mass. 
C. M. Osborn, City Manager, Kenosha, Wis. 
Harrison G. Otis, City Manager, Rocky Mount, N. C. 
Fred H. Locke, City Manager, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Association Headquarters and Office of the Executive 
Secretary, Lawrence, Kansas, U. S. A. 






















APPLICATIONS FOR ACTIVE 
MEMBERSHIP 

S. H. Bothwell, City Manager, Sweetwater, 
Texas. The application of S. H. Bothwell, city 
manager of Sweetwater, Texas, recommended 
by O. E. Carr, city manager of Fort Worth, 
Texas, and E. V. Spence, city manager of San 
Angelo, Texas, has been received. Mr. Both- 
well was appointed city manager of Sweet- 
water on January 15, 1928. He was born in 
1890. Mr. Bothwell took his work in civil en- 
gineering at Washington University, at St. 
Louis, Missouri. His experience includes work 
as engineer in Houston, Texas, employee of a 
railway company in St. Louis, Missouri, city 
engineer at Webster Groves, Missouri, for four 
years, city engineer and supervisor of public 
works at Tyler, Texas, and city manager of 
Longview, Texas, for five years previous to 
his appointment as city manager of Sweet- 
water. Mr. Bothwell attended the City Man- 
agers’ Convention in Dubuque, Iowa. 


Harold R. Wake, City Manager, Arvida, 
Quebec. The application of Harold R. Wake, 
city manager of Arvida, Quebec, recommend- 
ed by George W. Thompson, general mana- 
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ger of Westmount, Quebec, and V. J. Hult- 
quist, city manager of Alcoa, Tennessee, has 
been received. Mr. Wake was appointed city 
manager of Arvida in April, 1926. He was 
born in Genoa, Nebraska, in 1888. Mr. Wake 
three years following his graduation from col- 
lege at Lincoln, Nebraska, in 1905, and receiy- 
ed his B. S. degree in civil engineering from 
the University of Nebraska in 1912. For 
three years folowing his graduation from col- 
lege he was engaged in engineering work 
for the Knoxville Power Company. From 
1915 to 1925 he was superintendent of town 
construction at Badin, North Carolina. Mr, 
Wake has been superintendent of properties 
in charge of city development and operation 
for the Aluminum Company of Arvida, Ltd. 


» 
> 


NEW ASSOCIATE MEMBER 

Miss V. I. Milner, City Manager, Kinsley, 
Kansas. Miss V. I. Milner was appointed city 
manager of Kinsley on May 9, 1928. From 
1906 to 1920 Miss Milner did stenographic and 
secretarial work in Chicago for the Chicago 
Manager of the Henry Phipps estate of New 
York City and for Robert White Company, 
real estate operators. From 1921 to 1924 she 
was city clerk of Kinsley, Kansas, which po- 
sition she now holds in connection with the 
city manager position. 





NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


Marion D. Jackson, P. O. Box 302, Iron Riv- 
er, Michigan; Thomas Finnie, 31 Reed Avenue, 
Monessen, Pensylvania; Floyd Clark, 409 San- 
ta Fe Building, Dallas, Texas. 


<i 
a 





Pennsylvania State Association of 
Borough Managers 

The borough managers of Pennsylvania met 
at Hanover on June 4-5-6 and organized the 
State Association of Borough Managers. 

There will be a large delegation of Pennsyl- 
vania borough managers and their wives at 
the Asheville meeting. 


> 
ee 





California City Managers’ Association 

The California City Managers’ Association 
is making a special effort to get the city man- 
agers of California to attend the Asheville 
meeting. The California cities will enter a 
candidate for the 1929 convention. The officers 
of the association are: City Manager R. M. 
Dorton, Monterey, president; City Manager J. 
W. Charleville, Glendale, vice-president; and 
J. H. Jamison, Berkeley, secretary. 
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International 
Municipal 








Tablettes 
Documentaires 








Digest 


Publication No. 5 


Municipales 


Published Monthly by The International Federation of Local Government 
Associations at its American Headquarters 


DimEcTOR AMERICAN HEADQUARTERS...... 
CONTRIBUTING Epiror.. 


Jeuvewedee John G. Stutz, Lawrence, Kansas 


ee) oe Dr. Leonard D. White, University of Chicago, Chicago, Mlinois 


The International Municipal Digest is a synopsis of worthwhile books, reports and articles dealing with local 
government and administration; also briefs of important local government news items. It is designed to promote 
association and co-operation of local government authorities throughout the world. (A French edition is published as 


“Tablettes Documentaires Municipales” in “Les Sciences Administratives,” 3bis Rue De 


La Regence, Brussels, 








Belgium.) 

(Reproduction of any part of this Digest is forbidden without specific permission) 

The International Federation of Local Government Associations 

(Union Internationale des Villes et Pouvoirs Locaux) 
Brussels, London, Berlin, Lawrence 
GENERAL HEADQUARTERS, 3bis RUE DE LA REGENCE, BRUSSELS, BELGIUM 
Officers and General Council 

President: 


Senator F. M. WieBavcrt, 
Amsterdam 


American Headquarters: 


For England and Wales: 
Mr. G. Montacu-Hargis, Secretary 
Ministry of Health 
Whiteball, 8.W. 1, London 


Joun G. Stutz, Director 


Director-Secretary General: 


Senator Emite VINCK 
Brussels 


Lawrence, Kansas 


For Germany: 
De. MuLert, President 
Deutscher Stadtetag 
Berlin 


General Purposes 
The purposes of The International Federation of Local Government Associations are: 1—The periodical organization of 


international congresses: 


2—The establishment and development of inter-municipal relations by creating a national bond 


between the local authorities in each country, and an international bond between the national associations of local govern 
ments; 3—The maintenance of a permanent office for research and information on local government subjects. 


Vol. III 


r News Notes 


Pedestrian Week Held 

Training in using the street was given cit- 
izens of Vienna, Austria, “pedestrian week” 
held the early part of April. Policemen stop- 
ped pedestrians in the principal thoroughfares 
and demonstrated to them how to follow on, 
cross, overtake, and pass each other on side- 
walks. Native born Vienesse walk much as a 
flock of sheep, it is reported, but fewer acci- 
dents occur and more order prevails in the 
streets since the demonstration. 

















An expenditure of $32,191,761 was made for 
municipal recreation in 1927 as compared with 
$19,200,000 in 1926, and $9,317,000 in 1923. 
The number of cities reporting recreational 
facilities under leadership rose from 505 in 
1922 to 815 in 1927. Tennis courts increased 
by 723, and swimming pools by 147 over the 
1926 totals. There were sixty-nine new golf 
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courses in 1927. Model aircraft construction 
and flying, a new activity on the public play- 
ground, was reported in 138 communities. 


Taxation of gasoline in 1927 produced a total 
net revenue of $258,966,851. Of this, $182,- 
095,503 was available for the construction and 
maintenance of state highways under the su- 
pervision of the state highway department, 
and $55,440,161 was apportioned to counties 
for local road purposes. The tax was col- 
lected in every state except Massachusetts and 
New York, the rate ranging from 2 cents to 
5 cents the gallon—The American County, 
Taft, California. 


The following awards made from the Daniel 
Guggenheim fund for the promotion of aero- 
nautics have been recently announced: to the 
University of Washington $290,000 for the 
construction of an aeronautics building; to 
Harvard University Graduate School of Bus- 
iness $15,000; and to Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology $34,000. 





That 
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Practical Psychology for Business Executives. 
By Lionel D. Edie. The H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, 958-972 Univ. Ave., New York. 1922. 
Pp. 392. $2.40 
The modern executive needs a knowledge of 

practical psychology—something to help him 

understand the baffling variations in human 
conduct which confront him from day to day. 

Practical Psychology brings together in read- 

able form some of the important and useful 

writings on the application of psychology to 
industry. Students have been learning the 
psychological ideas back of economic life. 

A bibliography, its divisions corresponding 
to the chapters of the book and covering 
eighteen pages, lists all the best material to 
be had on these subjects: 

. The psychological basis of industrial relations. 

. Executive management and the mind of the worker. 

. Balked instincts the basis of industrial disorders. 

. Satisfied instincts the basis of industrial efficiency. 

The economic power of the creative instinct. 

. Labor traits and crowd behavior. 

. The psychological problems under  self-assertive 
management. 

8. The basis of employee representation. 

9. Interest and incentives in industry. 

10. Psychological problem under self-assertive manage- 

ment. 

11. The binding of loyalty and morale. 

12. Labor’s part in employees’ service work. 

13. The mind of the alien and Americanization. 

14. Factors in industrial education. 

15. The value of psychological tests. 

16. The far reaching consequences of fear in industry. 

17. Fatigue control and industrial efficiency. 

18. The pathology of the worker. 


19. Contributions of abnormal psychology to business 
problems. 


Aang toaonr 


The author strikes at the very root of the 
principles underlying business psychology, 
when he lists the causes for dissatisfaction 
among workers as dissatisfaction with their 
wages, hours, and earnings, dissatisfaction 
with the management of industry, and dissat- 
isfaction with the nature of their work. He 
lays particular stress upon the worker’s de- 
sire for a real, a manly part in the manage- 
ment of production. 

As in all other phases of economic advance, 
business psychology has met with three types 
of attitudes among business men: 1. Those 
who have tried the new policy and have suc- 
ceeded. 2. Those who have tried it out and 
have failed. 3. Those who refuse to try the 


plan at all. The successes of pioneer business 
men in applying psychology to industry have 
been numerous enough and thorough enough 
so that the rank and file of business executives 
can afford to take seriously the demonstrated 
contribution which psychology is able to make 
to the tasks of modern management. 

For the busy man or woman, who does not 
have time to read many of the books in the 
bibliography, this compilation of the best 
thought on the subject from many sources will 
prove sufficient. 


Modern Democracies. By James Bryce. 2 vols, 
The MacMillan Company, 60 Fifth Ave, 
New York. 1927. Pp. 1190. Per set $5 
“American political scientists do not need 

to be told that James Bryce’s latest work 

(Modern Democracies) is one of the most im- 

portant ever written on the principles and 

practice of democratic government.”—Ameri- 
can Political Science Review. 

James Bryce, Englishman, but for a long 
time teacher in an American college, author of 
The American Commonwealth, Holy Roman 
Empire, and various shorter treatises on gov- 
ernment, has attempted something more ex- 
tended and complete in his Modern Democra- 
cies. It speaks for itself. 

The work is in three parts, but is printed 
in two volumes, part II being divided between 
volumes one and two. Part I, dealing with 
considerations applicable to democratic gov- 
ernment in general, discusses the method of 
inquiry, definition of democracy, historical evo- 
lution of democracy, theoretical foundations of 
democracy, liberty, equality, democracy and 
education, democracy and religion, the press in 
a democracy, party, local self-government, 
traditions, the people, and public opinion. 

Part II is concerned with some democracies 
in their working, in which after two rather 
introductory chapters on Athens and the repub- 
lics of Spanish America, the author gives 
careful attention to the workings of democracy 
in France, Switzerland, Canada, the United 
States, Australia, and New Zealand. Anyone 
who wishes to get a general idea of the work- 
ings of these governments might read chapter 
26, ““‘What Democracy Has Done For France,”; 
32, “Concluding Reflections on Swiss Political 
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Institutions”; 37, “General Review of Canad- 
ian Politics”; 40, “The Party System”; and 
52, “Characteristics of Australian Democra- 
cies.” Part I, the more general considerations 
of democracy, really serves to introduce part 
II, a more minute study in individual coun- 
tries. In this work as in “Hindrances to Good 
Citizenship,” and other kindred works, Bryce 
praises Switzerland for her comparatively 
small influence from party and great wealth. 

Part III of this comprehensive work sum- 
marizes and digests the facts given in part II, 
and points out certain conclusions that may 
be drawn as to merits and defects of demo- 
cratic institutions, their changes during the 
years, and something as to what may be ex- 
pected of them in the future. It is clearly di- 
vided into three parts: 

1. An examination and criticism of demo- 
cratic institutions in the light of the facts 
described in the survey contained in part II 
of the working of six democratic governments 
(chapters 58-68). 2. Observations on certain 
phenomena which bear on the working of 
democracy everywhere (chapters 69-72). 3. 
General reflections on the present and future 
of democratic government suggested by a 
study of the forms it has taken, the changes 
it has undergone, and the tendencies that are 
now affecting it (chapters 73- to the end). 

One chapter, 67, called “Comparison of the 
Six Democratic Governments Examined,” 
might well be printed as a separate essay, so 
full of illuminating facts is it; so clear and 
comprehensive. For one who has not studied 
political science since his college days, “‘Pres- 
ent Tendencies in Democracies,” and “The Fu- 
ture of Democracy,” the closing chapter, will 
be a partial education in themselves. 

Bryce explains every fact, makes clear every 
legal point involved, acts as lawyer by sum- 
ming up for each side, and then—leaves the 
case with the jury. Anyone not at present 
qualified to render a somewhat intelligent de- 
cision should read “Modern Democracies.” 


American Citizenship. By Frederick A. Cleve- 
land. The Ronald Press Co., 15 East 26th 
St., New York. 1927. Pp. 475. $4 
“My idea is to develop a body of leaders es- 

pecially trained in United States citizenship 
who will go out through this country. . . . to 
upbuild the foundations and bulwarks of our 
citizenship. . .” said George H. Maxwell in 
leaving an endowment to Boston University 
to be used in the study and spread of know- 
ledge concerning United States citizenship. 


American Citizenship undertakes to set 
forth in clear and orderly terms the meaning 
and implications of American citizenship as 
defined in the constitutions of the nation and 
the states, in statutes, and the decisions of 
the courts. It deals with the status of the 
citizen. The aim is to set forth what the cit- 
izen’s relation is to the community in which 
he lives and how this is distinguished from 
the relation of the alien as a non-member, or 
the tribal Indian as a ward. Citizenship as 
a status is considered from three quite dif- 
ferent angles: the chapters in part one have 
to do with the citizen as a “constituent”; those 
in part two deal with the “beneficial” aspects 
of associations in the community, whether as 
citizen, alien, or other non-citizen; chapters 
in part three deal with citizens and non-citi- 
zens as “subjects’”—that is, as persons sub- 
ordinate to the will and purpose of a sovereign. 

A twelve-page bibliography, thirty-seven 
pages of questionnaire and references to spec- 
ial readings, and an eleven-page index and 
cross-index, complete the volume. 


Aircraft Year Book. Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce of America, Inc., 300 Madison 
Ave., New York City. 1927. Pp. 396. $5.25 
The Aircraft Year Book, 1927, with 60 pages 

of illustrations, 50 pages of designs, and a 
trade index is a valuable reference work for 
those interested in the development of Aero- 
nautics. All of the interesting developments 
in Aeronautics during 1926 are outlined and 
recorded. 

There are ten chapters, an aircraft and en- 
gine design section, an exhaustive index con- 
taining much valuable directory material, and 
a trade index. A reprint of the report submit- 
ted to President Coolidge, summarizing condi- 
tions within the aircraft industry, is included. 

Mention of a few of the chapter headings 
will aid in describing the book: Air Commerce 
authorized by Congress and Recognized as 
Key to National Defense; Civil Aeronautics 
in the United States; Governmental Aero- 
nautics; Airways-Airports; Aeronautical Engi- 
neering Education; Foreign Aeronautical Re- 
view; Airships; Chronology of Important 
Events; Air Commerce Act-Air Regulations; 
and Records-World and American. 


National 
Wash- 


Airplane Hangar Construction. 
Lumber Manufacturers Association. 
inngton, D.C. Pp. 21 
In response to a widespread demand for de- 

tailed information on the establishment of 
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airports, the engineering department of the Na- 
tional Lumber Association has prepared this 
booklet. 

The publication summarizes the important 
considerations governing airport establishment 
and the structural and service requirements 
for hangars. Complete working drawings, 
bills of materials and estimated costs are 
given for four types of hangars, ranging from 
the single plane size to the large municipal 
type hangar. Copies of the bulletin are avail- 
able upon application to the Association. 


i. 
a 


CURRENT CIVIC LITERATURE 

Proceedings of the Fifty-fifth Annual Convention of 
the International Association of Fire Chiefs, 1927. Ap- 
ply to James J. Mulcahey, chief, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Baltimore Today and Tomorrow. Report of the Sta- 
tistical Committee for the year 1927 to the General Chair- 
man of the Baltimore Safety Council. Apply to Preston 
D. Callum, secretary, Baltimore, Md. 

Third Annual Message of W. Freeland Kendrick, May- 
or of Philadelphia, Pa., containing the Department Re- 
ports, 1925. Report of W. Freeland Kendrick, mayor, 
1926. Apply to mayor. 

Fundamentals Suggested by the Local Transportation 
Committee of the City Club of Chicago, as a Basis for 
the Proper Settlement of the Traction Problem of 
Chicago. Apply to Municipal Reference Library, 1005 
City Hall, Chicago, Ill. 

Report of the Portland City Planning Commission on 
a Major Traffic Street System, 1927. Apply to J. C. 
Ainsworth, president of City Planning Commission, Port- 
land, Ore. 

Bureaus of Municipal Research in Colleges and Uni- 
versities of the United States. Apply to University Ex- 
tension Division. University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 

A Local Law Providing a Council-manager Form of 
Government for the City of Rochester, N. Y. and 1928 
Budget of the City of Rochester. Apply to City Man- 
ager Stephen B. Story. 

Construction of Airports, Aeronautics Bulletin No. 2: 
Aeronautics Trade Directory, Aeronautics Bulletin No. 3: 
Air Commerce Regulations, Information Bulletin No. 7: 
Airport Rating Regulations, Aeronautic Bulletin No. 16: 
Abstract of State Laws on Aeronautics, Aeronautic Bul- 
letin No. 18. Apply to Department of Commerce, Aero- 
nautics, Washington, D. C. 

Municipal and Public Golf Course in the United States 
with Statistical Information, 1928. Apply to United 
States Golf Association, 110 East 42d St., New York City. 

Regulating the Rural Billboard and Why Not Tax the 
Rural Billboard? Apply to National Committee for Re- 
striction of Outdoor Advertising, 119 East 19th St., New 
York City. 





”™ 


ANNUAL REPORTS 

The Twenty-eighth Annual Report of the Dubuque, 
lowa City Water Works. April 1, 1927 to March 31, 1928. 
Apply to City Manager O. A. Kratz. 

Annual Report of the City of Colorade Springs, Colo- 
rado. For the fiscal year ended December 31, 1927. Apply 
to City Manager A. M. Wilson. 

Fourteenth Annual Report of the City of McPherson, 
Kansas. 1927. Apply to Ellen Lundstrom, city clerk. 

Annual Report of the City of Atchison, Kansas, 1927. 
Apply to City Manager A. W. Seng. 

Annual Report of the Borough of Blairsville, Pennsyl- 
vania. Year ending 1927. Apply to Borough Manager 
T. C. North. 
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I. General Administrative 
Problems 








ELECTING COUNCIL States 

The proposal to use the proportional method of electing 
city and borough councils in Pennsylvania as a con- 
comitant of the manager plan explained. Pamphlet gives 
the theory and purpose of the plan, explains the me. 


United 


chanics, and tells a little of its history. Cleveland ig 
pointed out as the largest American city using pro- 
portional representation. ‘Electing Council Under the 
Manager Plan.”” Citizens Business, Bureau of Munici- 
pal Research, 311 South Juniper St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
June 19, 1928. No. 839 1-29 
P. R. IN SEATTLE United States 


An article showing 
tation 


that the proportional represen- 
city-manager plan is liked in Seattle. It 
brings the council up to the highest degree of fitness for 
its new type of task, and puts the voters in a more dig- 
nified and powerful position. Thus far no American city 
having once adopted the plan has voluntarily given it 
up. “Proportional Representation City-Manager Plan 
Well Liked.” Seattle Municipal News, 702 Haight Blidg., 
Seattle, Wash. June 16, 1928. Vol. 18, No. 25. P. 1. 1-30 
MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT Canada 

An address to the Union of Saskatchewan Municipal- 
ities. A discussion of the necessity for training if in- 
telligent citizenship is to be attained, the suggestion that 
one of the most effective means of raising the standard 
of citizenship is to increase the efficiency of the munici- 
pal or local government, and a plea to regard municipal 
service as a profession, at the same time requiring ade- 
quate training for that profession. 


well 


“Training for Mu- 


nicipal Government,” J. J. Smith, Deputy Minister of 
Municipal Affairs. The Municipal Magazine, P. O. box 
2342, Johannesburg, South Africa. May, 1928, Vol. 11, 
No. 9. Pp. 31-32. I-31 


CRIMINAL LAW 

“No rules or regulations, however well enforced, can 
take the place of a general public in favor 
of obedience to legal authority."” This statement is the 
basis of Judge Albert A. Doub’s article. He treats the 
subject of criminal administration these 
heads : superficial opinions regarding crime problem, 
necessary consideration for the weakling and for the 
citizen who wants to live his life decorously, certainty 
of punishment as a determent of crime, emphasis on 
respect for law, and the fact that courts and juries are 
made to protect society not to educate and 
fectives. “Administration of Criminal Law,” Judge 
Albert A. Doub. The Kiwanis Magazine, 164 West Jack- 
son Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. July, 1928. Vol. 13, No. 7. 
Pp. 352; 372. I-32 


United States 


sentiment 


law under 


reform de- 











II. Public Finance 











AUTOMOBILE LICENSE TAX United States 

City Manager Adam R. Johnson of Austin, Texas, 
basing his argument upon experiences in his own town, 
makes clear why he believes a certain percentage of 
automobile license tax should be allotted to cities. He 
bases his claim largely on the fact that state highway 
drivers also make use of the city streets through which 
they must pass, but that the state in no way helps to 
refund for the wear on these streets and the city alone 
pays for it. “Should Percentage of Automobile License 
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Adam R. Johnson. 
June. 1928. 


Tax Be Allotted to Cities?” 
Municipalities, Houston, Texas. 
No. 6. Pp. 142-143. 


SPECIAL ASSESSMENTS United States 

A statement showing that in all probabilities the 
theory of special assessments cannot be justified. Every 
state, with the exceptions of Virginia and South Caro- 
lina, levy special assessments, however. Many improve- 
ments have been made possible through the use of special 
assessments, but it is equally true that they have been 
the means of “selling’’ the people doubtful improvements, 
also. 

If special assessments must be submitted, they should 
be made more certain and their administration from end 
to end should be handled by non-political bodies, acting 
as scientifically and judicially as is possible. The most 
successful form of special assessment, and probably 
the only one the people will have affection for, in the 
opinion of the author, is the voluntary assessment of 
themselves for fire protection, water, drainage, and 
improvement facilities. “Can the Theory of Special 
Assessments Be Justified?" Henry F. Long. The Tax 
Digest, Suite 775 Subway Terminal Bldg., Los Angeles, 
Cal. July, 1928. Vol. 6, No. 7. Pp. 223-226. 11-24 


COST OF SMALL HIGH SCHOOLS United States 

That the state of California must furnish larger school 
units to lower the cost of the present high schools is 
the conclusion Willard S. Ford comes to in his study 
of school finances. The three factors of cost which he 
studies are (1) current expenses per pupil in average 
daily attendance, (2) quality of the educational program, 
(3) convenience to parents and children of taking ad- 
vantage of the educational program. It is this last 
factor which retards complete centralization of all high 
school students in large centers. Seven tables explain 
financial matters relative to the comparison of cost of 
education in the larger and smaller school units. “Ne- 
cessity of Larger School Units Revealed by Costs of 
Small High Schools,” Hillard S. Ford, Professor of Ed- 
ucation, University of Southern California. The Tax 
Digest, Suite 775 Subway Terminal Bldg., Los Angeles, 
Cal. July, 1928. Vol. 6, No. 7. Pp. 223-226. 11-25 


BIDS AND CONTRACTS United States 
Address delivered at the annual convention of the 

N. A. P. A., Kansas City, Missouri, May 29, 1928. 
Government practice varies regarding 


Texas 
Vol. 15, 
II-23 


surety with 


- bids, but practically all divide their purchases into “‘in- 


formal” or “open market,” and “formal” or “contract” 
purchases. All expenditures under $500 or $1000 may be 
purchased by the first method, all over that by the lat- 
ter. Sureties are required with contracts, but in the final 
analysis, says Russell Forbes, the government itself pays 
for the surety as the contractor generally includes it 
in his bid. The article includes an extended criticism 
of present practice with regard to sureties, and recom- 
mends two improvements: 1. The matter of surety with 
the bid or contract should be left for determination by 
the purchasing official; 2. The purchasing agent should 
assist the surety companies in determining the bonda- 
bility of contractors. ‘“Sureties With Bids and Con- 
tracts,” Russell Forbes. The Purchasing Agent, 53 Park 


Place, New York, N. Y. June, 1928. Vol. 17, No. 6. 
Pp. 633-635 ; 729-730. 11-26 
MUNICIPAL BONDING United States 


This article gives the essentials of a model municipal 
bonding plan dealing with them more or less in detail 
under the heads of purposes, elections, temporary financ- 
ing, details of case, and planning an issue. 


Statutory power should be granted a city to issue 
bonds for public improvement, but forbidden to issue 
them for operating expenses. The present trend is 


away from mandatory elections: permissive referendum 
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or power to call a vote by a governing body being used 
instead. 

Maturity of bond issues is important. A good gener- 
al rule is to get the public improvement paid for during 
the term of its usefulness. No improvements should 
be made which are to be paid for solely by special as- 
sessment. No steps should be taken until plans have 
been fully thought out and the item of expense and pay- 
ments provided for. “The Essentials of a Model Munic- 


ipal Bonding Plan,” Edwin Vandewater, of Clay, Dillon 
The Bond Buyer, 67 
Vol. 76, No. 1835. 

Il-27 


& Vandewater, New York City. 
Pearl St., New York. June 9, 1928. 
y 2. 





III. Public Safety 


TRAFFIC CONTROL France 

Narrow streets, together with their irregular layouts, 
make traffic control in Paris difficult. An efficient 
system of signaling has been installed at many principal 
intersections to obtain order and safety. In narrow 
streets vehicles are allowed to park on one side only, 
and all traffic moves one way. To safeguard pedestrians 
a policeman stands at each cross street to stop vehicles 
while pedestrians cross; in other sections certain walks 
are designated for pedestrians and vehicular traffic must 
slow up or stop if necessary. Overhead and underground 
passages for street crossings are now being consider- 
ed. “How Traffic is Controlled and Regulated in Paris,” 
Norman C. McLoud. Nation's Traffic, Title Guaranty 


Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. June, 1928. Vol. 2, No. 4. Pp. 
15-17. IIl-29 
FARM FIRES United States 


To prevent farm fires provide all buildings with proper 
lightning protection equipment, rebuild all defective 
chimneys, allow no smoking in barns, use fire retard- 
ant roofing, cure all hay and roughage before stacking 
them in barns, do not allow horse manure to accumu- 
late in piles in stables or against buildings, properly 
store combustiles, do not use gasoline for home dry 
cleaning, or kerosene for starting fires. Make sure all 
electric wiring and devices are properly installed, pro- 
vide first aid fire appliances such as chemical extinguish- 
ers, pump tanks, and water pails. A course of action 
is also outlined in the pamphlet for the rural commun- 
ity. “Preventing Farm Fires.” National Fire Protec- 
tion Association. 40 Central St., Boston, Mass. 111-30 
POLICE DEPARTMENT United States 

Chatham, the first city in Canada to adopt the coun- 
cil-manager form of civic government, is proud of its 
police department, which consists of a chief and nine 
men, all highly trained and giving excellent protection. 
The city manager, C. H. R. Fuller, is secretary of the 
Chatham Board of Police Commissioners. The article in 
the Police Journal carries with it six individual pictures 
and one group picture of Chief Constable Findlay Low 
and his force. “The Police Department of Chatham, 


Ontario,” Joseph Emmott. The Police Journal, 110 
West 34 St., New York City. June, 1928. Vol. 15, No. 
12. Pp. 18-19; 32. 111-31 
FERNDALE POLICE FORCE United States 


Ferndale was the first city in Michigan to establish 
a speed rate of thirty-five miles an hour on its main 
highway, made up of forty-foot paved strips each con- 
taining four ten-foot lanes. All slow traffic was rele- 
gated to the outside lanes. Credit for these changes is 
given Chief Roy Reynolds and also Mayor Guy W. Stark 
who has helped advance every reform which the chief 
suggested. The force consists of twenty-two men and 
the chief; it also has six cars, three of them highpowered 
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Buicks. ‘The Ferndale, Michigan Police Department,” 
Holmes Kimball. The Police Journal, 110 West 34 St., 
New York City. June, 1928. Vol. 15, No. 12. Pp. 20-21. 

III-32 


TRAFFIC ORDINANCE United States 

The entire issue of June 15, 1928, Missouri Municipal- 
ities, a mimeographed magazine published by the League 
of Missouri Municipalities, is devoted to a model traffic 
ordinance. It is composed of nine articles: definition ; 
traffic signs and signals; pedestrians’ rights and duties ; 
street cars and railroad trains; stopping, standing, and 
parking; operation of vehicles; miscellaneous provis- 
ions; penalties and procedure of arrest. A list of state 
law provisions that may be repeated or inserted in mu- 
nicipal ordinances is given. ‘Model Municipal Traffic 
Ordinance.” Missouri Municipalities, No. 1 B. and P. 
A. Bidg., University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. June 
15, 1928. Vol. 1, No. 4. III-33 


STOP STREETS United States 
“ A prophecy that the next two or three years will bring 
the centralization of traffic regulation and control under 
one central directing head or perhaps under a central 
traffic commission. The author favors stop streets, 
which greatly facilitate traffic on the through streets 
and give drivers a chance to think before acting. Stop 
signs, to be effective, must be plainly visible to drivers 
night and day. “Relation of Stop Streets to Traffic 
Control in Small Communities,” William S. Canning, 
Engineering Director Keystone Automobile Club, Phila- 


delphia. Nebraska Municipal Review, Kearney, Neb. 
June, 1928. No. 49. Pp. 16-17. (Reprinted from The 
American City.) I1I-34 
SUB-DIVIDING FOR SAFETY United States 


Suggests a new method of division within municipal 
areas. Using a quarter section of land as the unit, con- 
sider the central block as devoted to school and play- 
ground. Grouped about this should be the stores, branch 
banks, the branch library, movies, and churches. By 
bounding this area by wide thoroughfares, only those who 
live within the area will use the inner streets, generally. 
Walks should be provided midway between streets for 
pedestrians, the houses facing each other across these 
walks. The article shows specifically how space is con- 
served by this method. ‘“Sub-dividing for Safety,’’ Vic- 


tor E. Thebaud. Architectonics, 463 Houseman Bldg., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. May, 1928. Vol. 1, No. 10. Pp. 
2-3. III-35 








IV. Public Welfare 








BILLBOARD REGULATION United States 

Billboard companies, realizing that regulation 
or later would come from the cities, have done much 
to keep their signs out of residential districts and im- 
prove their appearance. In Toledo a $2 permit fee must 
be paid for erecting a board on the ground with an area 
of 250 square feet or less, and $1 for each additional 
250 or part thereof. A 50 cent inspection fee must be 
paid on such a sign. Roof billboard permits are $5, and 
inspection fee $2.50. To prevent companies from dis- 
owning their signs at the time for paying fees, or put- 
ting them up without paying fees, all “orphaned” signs 
will be torn down. “The Regulation of Billboards.” The 


sooner 


Toledo City Journal, Toledo, Ohio. June 9, 1928. Vol. 
13, No. 23. Pp. 353-354. 1V-33 
CITY PLANNING France 

City Planning in the Parisian region. The project 
printed by the Department of the Seine has the best 


solution of the problem of regional planning for the 
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section stretching from the east to Saint-Denis having 
an area of more than 700 hectares. The project pub 
lished by the society for the study of urban development 
and which took the first prize is an economic document 


for all who are interested in the improvement of ag 
area. Memoire n° 1 (Urbanisme.) Memoire n° @ 
(Transports). ‘Societe d'Etudes de Travaux urbains,” 
rue Laffitte, 56, Paris. IV-34 
MASTER PLAN United States 

A discussion of a master plan for a municipality. 
The principal elements of such a plan are: (1) the 


plan of zoning; (2) the plan of transportation and com. 
munication; (3) the plan of recreational facilities; (4) 
the plan of public buildings and civic art. Each play 
is fully discussed. “A Master Plan For the Munici- 


pality,” A. J. Rabuck. The Municipality, City Hall, 
Milwaukee, Wis. June, 1928. Vol. 23, No. 6. Pp, 
210-216. IV-35 
MUNICIPAL BUILDING INSPECTION United States 


An article which not only indicates the necessity for 
building inspection, in order to preserve the spirit of 
the preamble to the United States constitution, but gives 
some practical suggestions as to such building regula. 
tions. ‘“‘Municipal Building Inspection,’”’ Gordon E. Nel- 
son. The Municipality, City Hall, Milwaukee, Wis. June, 
1928. Vol. 23, No. 6. Pp. 214-215. IV -36 


MANAGEMENT OF SUBURBS Sweden 
Stockholm has adopted a policy of control over building 
operations in certain suburbs which has resulted in the 


creation of attractive garden cities in the immediate 
vicinity of the capital. Great latitude is accorded te 
individual taste so long as it does not clash with the 
general scheme. ‘“‘Municipal Management of Suburbs.” 
The Municipal Magazine, P. O. box 2342, Johannesburg, 
South Africa. May, 1928. Vol. 11, No. 9 Pp. 27-28 

IV-37 
HOUSING IN INDIA India 


Because houses are deficient in quality, insufficient in 
quantity, and legislative control 
private enterprise lacking ineffective, 
problem is a most vexatious one in India today. 


ernment statistics show that 


the housing 
Gov- 


or 





and encouragement of | 


in the poorer apartments, 


each family of five to ten members, lives in one-room 
tenements, roughly ten feet by ten feet by ten feet. 
Conditions relative to the situation are discussed and 


the suggestion made that subsidies, and the encourage 


ment to private enterprise by the government will do 
much toward the cause of housing in India. At pres-— 
ent lighting system includes the use of 3,700 lighting’ 
and no solution is yet found. “Housing Problems in| 
India,”” L. M. Chitale. Garden Cities and Town Plan- 
ning, 3, Gray’s Inn, London, W. C. 1. May-June, 1928. 
Vol. 18, No. 5. 1V-38 


PREVENTION OF CRIME 
In Ohio the latest form 


United States 


of the Domestic Relations 


court is that of 2 division of the common pleas court, 
over which a judge is especially elected to preside. The?’ 
theory is to have the family relations all under the 


same control and thus prevent conflict of authority as to! 


concerning the 
readable article. 
by 


jurisdiction, and conflicting orders 
ferent branches of the family. A 
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But after all, he says, the trouble is 
little 
suggested remedies are given. 
Prevent Crime?” James Austin, Jr. 
ment of Public Welfare, Springfield, 
Vol. 19, No. 6. Pp. 767-771. 
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CITY PLAN FOLLOWED United States 

Shows that Beverley Hills follows a comprehensive 
city plan in building municipal improvements. ~ Five 
major traffic boulevards pass through the city; the pres- 
ent lighting system includes the use of 3,700 lighting 
standards; tree planting in profuse and all utilities are 
placed in the alleys so there is no necessity for tearing 
up streets and marring them with patches. Pictures of 
beautiful homes and drive-ways accompany the article. 
“Beverley Hills, California, Follows a Comprehensive 
City Plan in Building Municipal Improvements,” J. C. 
Albers. Concrete Highways and Public Improvements 


Magazine, 33 West Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. June, 1928. 
Vol. 12, No. 6. Pp. 123-125. IV-40 
TREES FOR PARKS England 


A discussion of the selection, planting, and care of 
trees in public parks, open spaces, streets, and roads. 
The article deals with the production of young trees, 
general park planting, trees in roads and streets, trees 
fo. country roads, and causes of damage to street trees. 
“Trees For Parks, Streets, and Roads,”” W. Dallimore, 


Keeper of Museums, Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. The 
Surveyor, 14 Bride Lane, Fleet St., London, E. C. 4. 
June 22, 1928. Vol. 73, No. 1900. Pp. 665-666. IV-41 


V. Public Works 





WATER METER OWNERSHIP United States 

A pamphlet which sets forth the advantages of city- 
owned water meters over private ownership. Meters 
out of repair almost invariably register less water than 
actually passes through them, yet the consumers who 
own them are supposed to keep the meters in repair. 
The city may test the meter, but water has to be fur- 
nished by a direct connection without a meter while the 
repair is being made. If the city owned the meter, the 
defective one could be replaced by in good order 
at a single operation. Also, the saving incidental to 
large-quantity purchasing of meters would be obtained. 
Difficulty of change from private to municipal ownership 
is one of the greatest hindrances to the plan at present. 
“Ownership of Water Meters."’ Citizen's Business, Bur- 
eau of Municipal Research, 311 South Juniper St., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. June 26, 1928. No. 840. V-32 


one 


WATER WORKS MANAGEMENT United States 

Indicates that management of the water works depart- 
ment is a business proposition. The article gives the rea- 
sons why the department should be run on business prin- 
ciples. Essentials are competent workers, a purchase and 
supply bureau, proper meterage, an emergency crew, and 
a collection and careful study of data concerning the 
department. “‘Water Works Management from the Ex- 
ecutive Standpoint,”” Water Works Engineering, 225 
West 34th St., New York City. June 20, 1928. Vol. 
81, No. 13. P. 948. V-33 


STREET LIGHTING 

A short history of street lighting in England, from 
the days of “‘Link Boys” who lighted citizens across the 
city, to the day of automatic street lighting as a munici- 
pal function. As early as 1416 the lord mayor of London 
ordered “‘lanthorns” to be hung out at night for the con- 
venience and safety of citizens. In 1716 civic authorities 
forced householders on dark streets to furnish the light- 
ing of oil and wick and in 1836 took more direct control 
of lighting, the cost to be paid by general 
Automatic lighting came in 1868. 
because of less 
ing and 


England 


taxation, 
It saves the city money 
labor required and simultaneous light- 
extinguishing. “Street Lighting."” The Cal- 
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cutta Municipal Gazette, 5 Corporation St., Calcutta, 
India. May 19, 1928. Vol. 8, No. 1. P. 18. V-34 
ELECTROLYTIC CORROSIONS France 


Documents on the phenomena of electrical corrosion 
of mains. In order to protect conduits it is necessary 
first of all to identify the currents not under control, 
and, on the other hand, the changes occuring in these 
currents. Thus would be established a map of electrical 
currents whose exactness is periodically verified. The 
differences of potential are measured by the non-polar- 
izable electrode and the intensity is measured by the zero 
method. The differences of potential on each side of the 
main will be traced on a map by the signs plus and minus 
and by means of frequent tests the nature of currents, 
whether accidental or permanent, will be verified. They 
will always be met particularly at the points of attach- 
ment of tramway feeders in the neighborhood of gener- 
ating stations. In case of specific corrosion, an expert 
will be retained to identify the guilty parties. In this 
case the telephone receiver amplified by a heterodyne, as 


developed by M. Chapuis, will be used. Journal des 
Usines a Gaz, Paris. November 5, 1927. Pp 434-442. 

V-35 
AUTOMATIC PUMPS Switzerland 


Installation of Freudenberg automatic pumps. De- 
scription of the installation of automatic pumps for the 
water system of St. Gall, operating without wire con- 
nections between the reservoir and the pump. The ca- 
pacity of the pump is equal to raising 450 litres per 
minute 126 meters. The pump operates without any 
attention and stops automatically when the reservoir is 
too full. The pump operates continually under the reser- 
voir pressure. This equipment installed by the Zullig 
Firm at Rheineck has been operating for two years with- 
out any attention, hence a considerable saving in labor 


cost. Monats-Bulletin des Schweizer, Zurich, Vereins 
von Gas-und Wasserfachmannern, August, 1927. p. 254- 
256, 3 fig. V-36 


VI. Public Utilities 





PUBLIC OWNERSHIP CONFERENCE United States 

A page devoted to the Public Ownership conference 
to be held in Seattle and Tacoma July 23-26 gives infor- 
mation concerning not only the conference but side 
trips and worthwhile sights and enterprises of the reg- 
ion. Page 95 gives railroad rates, 96 gives the proposed 


program, and 110 gives the “conference notes.” ‘““Pub- 
lic Ownership Conference.” Public Ownership, 127 North 
Dearborn St., Room 1439, Chicago, Ill. June, 1928. Vol. 
10, No. 6. Pp. 94-96; 110. Vi-24 


AERIAL TRANSPORTATION COST United States 
A six-passenger plane making eight trips a month 
over a 400-mile air route, with a capacity load and us- 
ing a part time pilot-mechanic, transports at a cost of 
9 cents a passenger mile if allowance is made for value 
of time saved the passengers. If the same plane makes 
the same trip but four times a month, averaging but 
one passenger, using a full time pilot-mechanic and 
giving no credit for value of time saved, the cost is 
27 cents a passenger mile. A table is given covering 
operating conditions between these two limits. In 
every case where more than two passengers are carried, 
or when two passengers are carried by a part time pilot- 
mechanic, the net cost is less than the costs by mail. 
“Information as to Cost of Aerial Transportation,” H. 
V. Shebat. Stone and Webster Journal, 
June, 1928. Vol. 42, No. 6 P. 793. 


Boston, Mass. 
VI-25 
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BY THE WAY 


WHAT THE Press IS SAYING ABOUT THE CITY MANAGER PLAN 




















The Goal 

Many Olathe citizens have been thinking 
for sometime now that this city needs a man- 
ager; some person capable of attending to the 
business affairs of the town to the good and 
not to the detriment of the taxpayer. Such a 
move is now imperative and grows more neces- 
sary day by day. It is this column’s intention 
to present to the people of Olathe the var- 
ious methods of city government, showing 
their faults and their fine points as learned 
from an exhaustive survey made by competent 
and well-informed boards of national prom- 
inence. But in the meantime, be giving the 
subject serious consideration. A city manager 
form of government is the goal.—Olathe 
(Kan.) Register. 


An Improvement 


So it may not be possible entirely to get 
away from politics in the broad sense. Yet it 
is the belief of many newspaper men and oth- 
ers in close contact with the city departments 
that, as a matter of fact, political influence 
is playing a considerably smaller part than 
formerly in everyday administration of city 
affairs.—Rochester (N. Y.) Times-Union. 

The Motive 

Stambaugh, Michigan’s almost magic ad- 
vance dates back principally to the time of city 
incorporation and the adoption of the commis- 
sion-manager plan; but even before that time 
the village had freed itself from bad politics 
and was well started on community advance. 
In fact the consciousness that good govern- 
ment would bring better living conditions was 
the impelling motive for city and manager 
government.—The Iron River (Mich.) Re- 


porter. 


Faith and Support 

Our adventure in a new form of city gov- 
ernment has been furthered mightily by reason 
of the fact that the affairs of the city have 
been in the hands of mighty good men who 
have given much of their time and their best 
thought to the affairs of the public, and while 
they have had a rather hard and unpromis- 


ing time of it, the crust is broken and bottom 
is being found for the establishment of a real 
government. What is needed yet is a strong 
and substantial faith in the thing and an in. 
telligent support of these men and the new 
manager. The next two or three years will | 
be important and telling. In that time things 
will be shaped up. Our attitude towards the | 
whole will in large be the measure of success, 
—The Salisbury (N.C.) Post, 








To Have Two Mayors | 
It was never more evident than it is today 
that what New York needs is two mayors, 
a working mayor and a playing mayor—a day 
mayor and a night mayor—a competent mayor 
and a charmind mayor—a cerebrating mayor 
and a celebrating mayor—a mayor for respon- 
sibilities and mayor for repartee—a mayor to 
stay at home and a mayor to go abroad—a 
back-office mayor and a front-office mayor—a 
wise mayor and a witty one—a just man and 
a jester; in brief, somebody to govern the city 
and our Jimmie to entertain us. 


New York obviously cannot get along with- 
out our Jimmie, and yet in all truth it does 
need a mayor. We propose, therefore, quite 
seriously, that the charter of New York be 
amended, that we create the post of honorary 
mayor and elect Jimmie for life, and that we 
then create the post of acting mayor or city 
manager and elect somebody who can do the 
job.—New York World via The Civic Search- 
light. 





Need Full-Time Manager 
That the increasing labors of a city execu- 
tive should have the full time and attention of 
such official is becoming more manifest with 





each passing year. The city manager plan 
is one of the best known methods of solving | 


the problem.—The Civie Searchlight. 
Why Not 
Chicago is considering the city-manager 


plan. Why not? City government is a big 
business and ought to be in big, competent 
hands. This plan might help to put Chicago’s 
there.—Public Service 


Magazine. 
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Albion, Mich. 

The citizens of Albion, in a recent election, 
dispensed with the city-manager form of gov- 
ernment, under which it has operated since 
January, 1916. The city is now operating un- 
der the mayor-council form. The following 
managers have served the city: R. Remley, A. 
L. Sloman, W. E. Baumgardner, E. J. Mallory, 
Donald Herrick, and Leon A. Sears, who has 
accepted the position as city manager of Ober- 
lin, Ohio. It is of interest to note that Mr. 
Sears is following Mr. Herrick for the second 
time as Mr. Herrick has recently resigned from 
the position as city manager of Oberlin. 
Alhambra, Cal. 

Two bond issues for fire department and mu- 
nicipal water system improvements amount- 
ing to $575,000 were decisively defeated at the 
election held June 5. The proposition permit- 
ting the commission to pass a comprehensive 
zoning ordinance as recommended by the Al- 
hambra City Planning Commission was also 
defeated. The total vote was less than 50 per 
cent of registered voters. 


Astoria, Ore. 

The Astoria Budget of June 11, 1928, de- 
votes a full page to the analysis of the pro- 
posed water contract between the city of As- 
toria and the Northwestern Pulp and Paper 
company. The editorial presents the facts, 
shows that the proposition is clearly a gamble 
at which the city may win or lose much, and 
then leaves the issue clearly up to the people. 
Berkeley, Cal. 

That Berkeley is rapidly becoming famous 
as a “model city” just as San Francisco is 
known by the Golden Gate, and New York by 
its skyline, is prophesied by the Berkeley Ga- 
zette. When fifty-three ordinances were re- 
pealed by the city council some time ago, it 
was revealed that no one of them could be 
classified as a “freak” ordinance. City officials 
say that the reason for this is that Berkeley 
has kept its ordinances up-to-date and has 
taken out the antiquated ones at the right time. 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Metropolitan Cleveland will have a super- 
sewage disposal system, second to none in the 
world, says the Cleveland Press. It will serve 
an estimated population of 2,500,000 within 


the next twenty-five years. The new southern 
sewage treatment works in the Cuyahoga river 
valley began operation July 1. 

The plant, finished as a cost of $3,725,000, 
is the third of three major sewage treatment 
works serving the metropolitan area. It is of 
the Imhoff tank-trickling filter type and is de- 
scribed as one of the finest structures of its 
kind in the country. The Mellon-Stuart Com- 
pany of Pittsburg constructed the major por- 
tion of the plant. 

*_*e * 

The city council has authorized a complete 
study of the police and fire pension system by 
an actuary in order to put the system on a 
sound actuarial basis. 

Cordele, Ga. 

In acknowledgement of the efficient manner 
in which City Manager S. J. Hill is admin- 
istering the affairs of Cordele, the city com- 
mission has increased his salary from $3,000 
to $3,600. 

*_ s+ *& & 

The site for a new city hall and auditorium, 
100 feet by 150 feet, has been purchased for 
$20,000. 

Escanaba, Mich. 

Escanaba’s city tax rate for 1928 has been 
cut $2.61 a thousand from last year’s figure. 
The board of review, at a recent session, 
passed a resolution asking the city council 
to appoint a tax expert to reassess the valua- 
tions in the city. 

* * *¢ & 

The city council is studying a zoning ordi- 
nance in view of adopting it in the near future. 
Ferndale, Mich. 

The annexation of 450 acres of Hazel Park 
to Ferndale was approved by large majorities 
at a special election held June 2. The affected 
area gave a 132 to 69 vote for the move, while 
it was approved in Ferndale by a vote of 412 
to 21. 


Fort Worth, Tex. 

The city will purchase thirty-seven acres of 
land for $13,000 to be used as park property. 
Gladstone, Mich. 

Gladstone is contemplating an extension pro- 
gram of gravel street development this sum- 
mer, for which $5,000 was appropriated in 
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the city budget, according to F. R. Buechner, 
city manager. The city follows a definitely or- 
ganized plan in its street improvement work 
in order to cut down overhead costs. Aside 
from the improvement program the city has 
engaged in much maintenance work already 
this year. 

Hanover, Pa. 

An impromptu convention of prominent con- 
tractors of Pennsylvania and neighboring 
states was held in Hanover, Pennsylvania, in 
connection with the meeting of the borough 
council at which bids for the laying of the 
proposed outfall sewer and construction of a 
sewage disposal plant were opened. Cost of 
the project, about $82,000, will be covered by 
an authorized bond issue to the amount of 
$85,000. The successful bidder was not an- 
nounced at the meeting. 


In a discussion of street repair work and 
recommended improvements, it was revealed 
that in the six months C. A. Eckbert has been 
city manager of Hanover the sanitary sewer 
system on George Street and Highland Ave- 
nue has been extended to the hospital; a sur- 
face drain pipe has been installed; and bor- 
ough streets have been oiled and chipped. In 
the paving of Chestnut Street $722 was saved 
on the estimated cost. Total cost was $2,142.80 
of which two-thirds was paid by property own- 
ers. The amount in full is already in the bor- 
ough coffers. 


Comparison of last year’s oiling program 
and this year’s shows that whereas 13,660 gal- 
lons of oil were applied last year, costing $2,- 
117.58, 25,500 gallons costing $3,825.10 were 
used this year; last year’s stone, 606 tons, cost 
$1,001.05; this year’s 1,177 tons, $1,941.99; 
while the labor last year was $516.28 as com- 
pared to $50.25 this year. 

Heavener, Okla. 

The city has acquired 120 acres of land to 
be used for park purposes, an aviation field, 
and a golf course. The land to be used for a 
golf course may be leased to a private com- 
pany. 

Highpoint, N. C. 

In commenting on the selection of E. M. 
Knox as city manager, the Highpoint Enter- 
prise states: “The new city manager is chos- 
en under propitious circumstances. In the first 
place, he is chosen by unanimous vote of the 
council. The five men took him; no irrecon- 
cilable had a seat at the table. The city has 
secured a man who has made good as a city 
manager in another community, where he has 
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served long enough to be tested. Mr. Knox 
has been manager of Chapel Hill, North Car 
olina, for six years. The newly elected city 





manager is young, but he is a well-schooled 
engineer with a considerable amount of prage. 
tical experience and special qualifications for | 
city management. 
Manistique, Mich. 

Adoption of the annual appropriation bud. | 
get took place at the recent meeting of the | 
city council. The budget was approved as | 
submitted at the previous session by City Man. 
ager W. B. Orr with but one minor change 
calling for an increase of $1,000, making a | 
total of $76,450. Last years total was $74,700, 
New London, Conn. 

With a plurality of 266 votes, the electors of 
the city voted in favor of that part in the an- 
nual appropriation ordinance entitled “tax 
collector,” which appropriated the sum of 
$12,925 for the maintenance of the tax depart- 
ment. 

Oak Park, Ill. 
Oak Park has built a 600 feet by 450 feet 





skating rink and a new band-stand. Large 
flower beds, made up of annuals and peren- 
nials, have been planted. 

Oklahoma City, Okla 


' 
| 


The license tax for inspected dairies selling | 
milk in the city has been raised from $6 a | 


year flat rate, to a graduated scale running 
from $10 to $30, based on the number of cows, 
*_ * * * 

The city is considering a plan to provide 
group insurance for city employees. While 
there is no statute authorizing the city to pay 
premiums directly, it is thought that the in- 
surance may be arranged for and salaries may 
be raised to take care of the premium. 
Pasadena, Cal. 

George H. Wood, city controller, has had de- 
partment estimates turned in before the city 
budget is made in order that the city’s needs 
over a longer period might be better revealed. 

High points in the budget include: pro- 
vision to operate the city hall full twelve 
months; for the fire department nine addition- 
al men and a recommendation to buy one or 
more new engines each year for ten years to 
replace the old ones; also $7,500 for new fire 
hydrant installations, and $22,478.50 for ad- 
ditions and extensions to the alarm system. 

The police department recommends the es- 
tablishing of its own auto repair shop, the in- 
stallation of four additional automatic traffic 
signals, and the securing of a night clerk in the 
fingerprint bureau. The health department 
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has asked for a full time city physician, while 
the emergency hospital wants an additional 
full-time nurse and urges the need of a city- 
owned ambulance. An increased allowance 
of $4,000 has been asked for playground 
service. 

Rochester, N. Y. 

Stephen B. Story, city manager, has opened 
a question-answer column in the Rochester 
papers concerning the management of the 
city. He asks that the queries be short, that 
questions be signed even if publication of 
name is to be withheld, and that exact infor- 
mation be given. Inquirers are not to be lim- 
ited as to number of questions, but if the 
answer to a query demands investigation, a 
week may be required before the answer ap- 
pears in the paper. 

¥ 7 *x* * 

An ordinance for enforcement of height and 
restrictions relative to city zoning and plan- 
ning is being prepared by Corporation Coun- 
sel Clarence Platt, and Edward Bassett, city 
planning and zoning expert of New York. 


* * * & 


The city budget showing a complete program 
of operating expenses for 1928, has been print- 
ed and a limited number of copies are ready 
for distribution, Comptroller Higgins an- 
nounces. This is the most complete printed 
budget since 1920, Comptroller Higgins says. 
It is signed by both Mr. Higgins and Stephen 
B. Story, city manager. 

Mr. Story explains assessment and budget 
increases in his budget message. The 20 
per cent flat rate increase was determined 
upon before the present administration took 
office, while budget increase has been caused 
by increase in debt service and especially by 
the increase in the amount payable in the year 
1928 to meet the borrowing in 1927 for cur- 
rent expenses. 

The printed budget is sixty-three pages in 
length and includes the budget of all city de- 
partments, as well as the positions and salar- 
ies in each department. 


* *+ * *& 


Although City Manager Story recommended 
consideration of an appropriation approximat- 
ing $25,000 to provide increases in the police 
and firemen retirement pensions and the city 
council appropriated that amount, and inves- 
tigation of the state constitution provides that 
no city shall give any money or property to 
any individual, and that the legislature shall 
not,nor shall the common council or any city, 


nor any board of supervisors, grant any ex- 
tra compensation to any public officer, servant, 
agent, or contractor. 

The city borrowed $935,000 on short term 
notes recently to meet the cost of municipal 
projects. Of this amount, $125,000 is borrow- 
ed for school construction and $60,000 for the 
transit subway. Two hundred and fifty thous- 
and dollars are borrowed in anticipation of 
collection of delinquent taxes for the year 1927. 
San Angelo, Tex. 


August 21, 1928, San Angelo will hold a 
special election to vote, among other things, 
on an amendment to the article governing 
compensation and duration of city manager 
office, giving the city commission control of 
these factors; on the power of the city to ac- 
quire property necessary for the purpose of 
establishing, maintaining, and operating an 
airport and landing field; and to amend the 
zoning laws. E. V. Spence is city manager. 


*es+ *¢ 


In a recent address before the Rotary club, 
Mr. Bartholomew, whose firm has been re- 
tained by the city commission to lay out a 
suitable city plan, said of the suggested zon- 
ing law, “such ordinances not only protect all 
classes, by insuring industries and commercial 
enterprises room for future growth and ex- 
pansion and by guaranteeing to home owners 
their property will always be in residential 
sections, but aiso save great economic losses 
caused by shifting territories within the city.” 

Mr. Bartholomew urges that a city plan for 
supervising the growth of the city be adopted 
at once so as to avoid the excessive cost of 
later changes. New York is widening streets 
at the rate of $30,000,000 a mile. Chicago 
opened up Michigan Boulevard at a cost of 
$10,000,000 a mile. 


* e* + ¢ 


The city commission has contracted for the 
installation of sixty-five alarm boxes through- 
out the city at a cost of $25,500. The contract 
was made with the Gamewell Company, which 
has Texas headquarters at Dallas. 

South Pasadena, Cal. 

A charter has been drafted for South Pas- 
adena, which will be put up to the vote of 
the citizens at an election to be called, prob- 
ably in November. South Pasadena has oper- 
ated under a city-manager ordinance since 
March, 1928. O. S. Roen is city manager. 

The people will be given an opportunity to 
vote whether or not the city will change its 
name. 
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For Practical Experience Read: 


“Public 


| Administration”’ 





| The Quarterly Journal of the 
(British) Institute of Public 
Administration. 





CONTENTS OF RECENT | 
NUMBERS HAVE 
INCLUDED: 


Swedish Local Government and 
Some of Its Problems 
By Erik Schalling, LL.D. 


The Ministry of Health 
By I. G. Gibbon, C.B.E., D.Sc. 


Local Government in Denmark 
By Peder Hedebol 


Local Self-Government in Northern 
India 
By Sir S. H. Fermantle, C.S.J., 
C.1.E. 


Personnel Questions in Government 
Enterprises and Large-Scale In- 
dustries 

By John Lee, C.B.E. 


Municipal Trading 
By J. pi premonala, M.A., LL. 


The Organization of Municipal 
Supplies 
By F. W. Mackinney 


Borrowing By Local Authorities | 
By I. G. Gibbon, C.B.E., D.Sc. 


Price in America $1.00 the issue 
(Annual Subscription $4.00) 


Humphrey Milford 


London—New York. 
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Springfield, Vt. 

The following statement is taken from the 
Springfield Republic: “Figures from the re. 
port of the listers of the town of Springfield 
for the year 1928 show that taxable property 
in the town, including intangibles, has increas. | 
ed in valuation by $321,332 during the last | 
year; this, in spite of some considerable dam. | 
age done by the November flood. The total 
valuation of taxable property in Springfield 
then, according to the latest appraisal, is 
$11,421,709. 

With all Springfield’s shops working to ¢a- | 
pacity, with the town witnessing the greatest | 
turnover of real estate that it has known since 
the war and with a building boom eminent, 
if not already underway, in order to meet the 
increasing demand for housing facilities as 
the machine shops here continue to absorb 
more help, Springfield appears to be enjoying 
a particularly happy period of prosperity. And 
present indications are that it is bound to con- 
tinue for some time at least. 








Waycross, Ga. 
A city ordinance which bans the use of 
wooden shingles as roofing material has been 





enacted. 
Winter Haven, Fla. 


The city’s recreation department has a Tour- | 


ist Club. The department publishes a weekly 
paper called “The Tourist Tatler.” Programs, 
outlined by the entertainment committee, are 
held every Friday evening. The club has se- 
cured from one of the hotels a large room 
facing the street, and the city as appropriated 
$250 for furniture. More than seventeen 
states and a number of communities in Can- 
ada are represented in the club. 


”* 
- 


| ities Studying the Plan 


Freeport, Me. 

A committee has been apponited to study the 
city-manager plan. Freeport has a population 
of about three thousand. The tax budget is 
estimated at seventy thousand dollars. The 
selectmen, under the present form of govern- 
ment, receive $650; the treasurer $250; su- 
perintendent of schools $725; tax collector 
$700; and road commissioner $5 the day. 
Milledgeville, Ga. 

The Union Recorder is seeking information 
on the city-manager form of government. 
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New London, Ohio 

Citizens of New London are showing inter- 
est in the city-manager form of government. 
New London is a town of ebout sixteen hun- 
dred population. The waterworks are munici- 
pally owned. 

Portsmouth, Ohio 

The city commission is studying a proposed 
new form of charter with a view to submitting 
it to the people at the election this fall. 

Rocky River, Ohio 

Members of the Rocky River Charter Com- 
mission have abandoned the city-manager form 
of government, and are now at work drafting 
a mayor-council charter. 

Tarentum, Pa. 

Borough Manager Harry C. Lea of Aspin- 
wall, Pennsylvania, spoke recently at a mass 
meeting on the advantages of the council-man- 
ager form of government. 

Terre Haute, Ind. 

Following the campaign methods used in 
Indianapolis, the executive committee of the 
Citizens’ Government League is organizing a 
committee of 100, which committee will act as 
a board of directors serving in an advisory 
capacity. 
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New Appointments 


Mansfield, Mass. 

Harold H. Everett has been appointed city 
manager at Mansfield, effective June 22, 1928, 
at a salary of $3,000. Mr. Everett is the 
fourth city manager of Mansfield, following 
William Plattner who resigned in May to be- 
come city manager of Brattleboro, Vermont. 
The city-manager plan was adopted in Mans- 
field in January, 1921. E. R. Conant was 
the first city manager, and E. E. Lothrop, now 
city manager of Coraopolis, Pennsylvania, was 
the second. Mr. Everett is a new associate 
member of the Association. 

Portland, Me. 

James E. Barlow of New York City has been 
selected city manager of Portland, effective 
July 1, 1928, at a salary of $10,000. Mr. Bar- 
low has served in this capacity before, having 
served Dayton, Ohio, from February, 1918, 
to January, 1921. He resigned this position 
to become city manager of New London, Con- 
necticut, on November, 1921, which position 
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Solvay Cured Concrete Road Near 


Perfect 
Concrete Road 
Curing 
In Half the Usual Time 


Roads can be opened to traffic in half the 
usual time when they have the great 
early strength that is so easily obtained 
through curing with Solvay Calcium 
Chloride. 


Curing with Solvay Calcium Chloride 
is fast and automatic. No skilled labor 
is required. 


The use of a hand spreader makes sur- 
face curing a one man job; and 
the use of a central mixing de- 
vice makes integral curing the 
easiest and most economical 
kind of concrete curing! 





Write for Booklet 12151 


OLVAY 
CALCIUM 
CHLORIDE 


Flake 77%-80% 
Manufactured under United 
1,527,121 and No. 








States Patents No. 


1,592,971 


Solvay Sales Corporation 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manu- 
factured by The Solvay Process Company 


40 Rector St. xs 


New York City 
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he held until August, 1923. Mr. Barlow is ay 
active member of the Association. In com. 
menting upon Mr. Barlow’s appointment, the 
Portland Press-Herald says, “He enters upon 
his duties under favorable auspices, and wil] 
be given the full cooperation of all who are 
convinced that the new form of government 
is proving itself most satisfactory.” 
San Leandro. Cal 

W. A. Richmond has been selected the first 
city manager of San Leandro, effective June 
15, at a salary of $3,800. He was born in 1884, 
Mr. Richmond was graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Utah in 1907. He has been engaged 
in engineering work since his graduation from 
college. He was chief assistant highway en- 
gineer for four years for the State of Utah, 
from which position he moved to the American 
Smelting and Refining Company in Garfield, 
Utah, where he remained until 1927 as chief 
construction engineer. Mr. Richmond has been 
field engineer for the City of Richmond until 
recently, when he engaged in private engin- 
eering business with offices in San Leandro. 
Mr. Richmond is an associate member of the 
Association. 
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Elections 


nie 





Ironton, Ohio 

The question of adopting the city-manager 
form of government will be submitted to the 
electors at the August primary election on 
August 14. Six hundred and forty-five sig- 
natures had been filed with the board asking 
for the submission of the question. 

New Albany, Ind. 

At an election held June 26 the proposal 
to change to the city-manager form of gov- 
ernment lost by a margin of 500 votes. There 
were 10,500 votes cast, the largest vote ever re- 
corded in the city. The Indianapolis Star, in 
commenting on the New Albany situation, in 
an editorial which appeared ten days after 
the election, stated: “The voters of that city 
apparently preferred to wait until the success 
of the city-manager program, applied under 
the Indiana statute, has been demonstrated in 
Indianapolis, which has pledged itself to make 
the experiment. There is one thing that New 
Albany can and should and that is to 
line up with Indianapolis in an effort at having 
the city-manager statute strengthened at the 
next session of the legislature.” 
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Illinois Electric Power Co., Peoria, Ill. Two 20,000 K.W., 1800 R.P.M. Steam Turbo- 
Generator Units installed in 1925. 


DEPENDABILITY 


Allis-Chalmers Steam Turbine Units 


1926 Service Record 


Unit No. 2 was available for service Unit No. 1 was available for service 





97.7% of total elapsed time. 97.0% of total elapsed time. 

1.7% spent on customary an- 2.3% spent on customary an- 
nual inspection. nual inspection. 

0.6% outage due to other causes 0.7% outage due to other causes 


Allis-Chalmers Turbines of Type and Size for any Ser- | 


RD 


vice are Consistently Dependable 


"ChIALIME 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. U.S.A. 
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EDSON 


DIAPHRAGM PUMPS 
and ACCESSORIES 


Hand, Gasoline and Electric Power 


Several Styles of 
Light and Heavy Duty Units 


For Long Service and Satisfaction 
Standardize on 


Edson Qualilty Pumps, Red Seal 
Diaphragms, Suction Hose, etc. 


Write for Catalogue T 


EDSON MANUFACTURING 
CORPORATION 
375 Broadway Boston, Mass. 

















ARRIVING AT HYDRANT 
COSTS 


One of the most positive methods of re- 
ducing depreciation and maintenance 
(the largest annual items of hydrant 
cost) is to adopt the Waterous hydrant. 
Heavy construction, simplicity and mod- 
but little attention. Catalogue on re- 


quest. 
\ «Dependobie -” 


WATEROUS COMPANY 


SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 
Also Makers of the Waterous Rotary Pump 
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AIRPORT NEWS 


The Airport at Rochester, N. Y. 


The following information is to be found_ 
in a small booklet entitled “Facts about Roch. | 


ester’s Airport” which has _ recently bee, 
printed: 

As it stands today, the Rochester Airport 
represents an investment of $184,000. Of this 
amount, $115,000 has been expended since May 
1, this year. 

The original field, 1,800 feet north and south 
by 2,200 feet east and west, containing 110 


acres was purchased May 15, 1920. Until the | 


budget was adopted for this year, no money 
was supplied by appropriation for improve 
ment of the field. The council provided $15,000 
in the budget and later appropriated $100,000, 

Since the purchase of the field, commission- 
er of Public Works Baker has saved enough 
from the funds allotted the Department of 
Public Works for 1927 to build and pay for the 
hangar which costs $20,000. 

Since May first the city has constructed a 
penetration macadam pavement from the en- 
trance of Scottsville Road to the hangar and 
thence westerly to the new runways. Three 
runways have been planned. Two of them 
are complete. One runway, running south- 
westerly, is 200 feet in width by 1,300 in 
length. The second one, running northwester- 
ly, is 100 feet in width by 1,000 feet in length. 
The third, to be completed, will be 100 feet in 
width by 1,000 feet in length. 

Since May 1, a well has been drilled and a 
water system for the field installed. There 
has also been installed the last word in a 
“fuelling pit” where airplanes may be serviced 
with gas, oil, water, and air. 

The hangar is built from government plans 
and is considered the best type in use today. 
It is 80 by 100 feet with a lean-to for offices, 
stock room, and workshop. 

Telephone service has been installed and fire 
fighting equipment provided. 

A revolving beacon light, atop a steel tower 
50 feet in height, is being installed. This light 
will throw a beam of 8,000,000 candle power 
and will be visible for fifty miles on clear 
nights. Plans are also being made for flood 
lighting for the field and an illuminated wind 
cone. 

The field is now drained by 3,000 feet of tile 
installed since May 1. 

The Rochester airport is distinguished from 
other ports in New York state by being the 
only one with hard runways. 
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MATHEWS 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Of.) 


FIRE 
HYDRANTS 


Gate Valves 
Cast Iron Pipe 
Fittings 


Manufactured 
and shipped 
from 


ONE PLANT 
by 


R. D. WOOD & CO. 
Phila., U. S. A. 











Nationa 


IS MADE RIGHT 














National Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
Western Sales Office 
603-604 Land Bank 

Building, 
KANSAS Clty, Mo. 


Manufacturers of Sand Cast and de 
Lavaud Centrifugally Cast, Cast Iron 
Water and Gas 


PIPE 


Also Fittings, Flange Pipe, Flange 
Fittings, and 2 inch Cast Iron Service 
Pipe and Fittings. 


For your Convenience in getting 
quick delivery, stocks are carried at 
Kansas City. 


General! Office and Foundries 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
Other Sales Offices 


Chicago Salt Lake City 
Los Angeles Dallas 
Jacksonville New York 
























The Up-to-Dateness of the 


BUFFALO- 
SPRINGFIELD 


accounts for the nation-wide pre- 
ference of street and road builders 
for this particular make of equip- 
ment. That this preference actu- 
ally does exist all over the country 
may be verified quickly by anyone 
inclined to make a survey of the 
roller equipment in use in his par- 
ticular section of the country. 


Buffalo-Springfield jobs are 
designed to meet all sorts of 
conditions and are built in 
many models and sizes. 

Scarifiers and other special 
attachments optional. Write 


THE BUFFALO-SPRINGFIELD ROLLER CO. 


Springfield, Ohio 
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GOOD FIRE HOSE IS FIRE 


PROTECTION INSURANCE 


No fire department can be more efficient 
than the hose in its wagons. Every exper- 
ienced department man realizes that de- 
pendable fire hose is one of his mainstays 
in the continual battle against fire losses. 


The purchase of fire hose is an invest- 
ment—not just another expenditure. It 
means an investment in efficient, depend- 
able fire protection. 


For over fifty years Paragon and the 
other famous brands of Eureka manufac- 
ture have been recognized as the stand- 
ards of fire hose quality and service. “Eu- 
reka” stays on the job ’till the job is done! 


“Standardize on Eureka!” 


May we send you a free copy of our Daily 
Fire Report Record Book? 





Eureka Fire Hose Mfg. Co. 


50 Church St. New York City 


Trade Mark 

Atlanta Denver 
Boston Kansas City 
Chicago Les Angeles 
Columbus Minneapolis 
Dallas Philadelphia 
Des Moines Portland 
Detroit Syracuse 
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New York City’s Airport Manager 

On June 13, Clarence D. Chamberlain, trans. 
atlantic flyer, hopped off in a Sperry messep. 
ger plane from Teterboro field, to go to Barre 
Island to start the work on New York City’s} 
new municipal airport. He has been appointed 
engineer of the airport at a salary of $12,009' 
a year. He will give the City the benefit of 
his aerial and technical knowledge, his special | 
task being that of laying out the runway and| 
supervising the construction of the hangars, 
He has done a similar work for the Albany 
airport and can be expected to use his know. | 
ledge and efforts to bring about an early com. | 
pletion of New York’s airport. It will be 
necessary to pump 4,450,000 cubic yards of 
sand to the field from Rockaway Inlet. The 
cost of dredging and filling in is estimated at 
$583,800.—Municipal Reference Library Notes, | 
New York City. 











Cleveland Has Large Airport | 
Cleveland, on the route of the National Air | 
Transport, Inc., has a municipal airport of | 


practically 800 acres. The land will cost about i 


$200,000, levees and drainage about $150,000 
more, and $150,000 of a $500,000 bond issue ' 
goes for hangars, lights, a road and other nec- | 
essary improvements. 

Airport work is to be done under the super- 
vision of a separate city department, with a 
practical airman and a small staff in charge. | 


Airport Action at Albuquerque 


Albuquerque, New Mexico, has joined with | 


the promoters of the aviation field south of 
the race tracks on the mesa and an airport is 
promised Albuquerque at The city 
will lend its equipment and employees to level 
the field and put it in condition, and the own- 
ers of the field say they will finance the neces- 
sary buildings. Albuquerque should be re- 
cognized as a licensed airport within a few 
weeks, according to the Albuquerque Journal. | 


once. 


Appropriate $10,000 





New York, has 
$10,000 for an airport site. 


””™ 
_— 


Watertown, appropriated 





“Why don’t you join us other citizens of 
Plunkville in agitating fer an airport?” 

“Becuz we ain’t got the facilities fer an air- 
port.” 

“Why ain’t we got the facilities fer an air- 
port? We got plenty of air.”—Oklahoma Mu- 
nicipal Review. 
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CLINTON H. MONTGOMERY, C.P.A. 


Consulting Accountant for Cities on Public Utility Rates 
Telephone—Electric—Gas—Street Railway—Bus 


310 Fourth National Bank Bldg., Wichita, Kans. 
Title & Trust Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 








GRIFFENHAGEN &% ASSOCIATES, LTD. 


BUREAU OF PUBLIC SERVICE 
Established 1911 


Consultants to municipal executives on problems of administration, finance, and operat- 
ing policy and method. Technical assistants on programs of constructive improvement. 


Financial Examinations—Appraisals of Operating Effectiveness—Budget Studies— 
Codification of Ordinances—Classification and Compensation Plans 


Western Office Eastern Office New England Office 
155 E. Superior St., Chicago Mills Building, Washington Capitol Building, Hartford 








a Authors of 


Simplified Accounting 
for 


and Daughter Governmental Units 
Certified Public Accountants ; 
Specializing in Ask for a free copy of this labor 
: saving system of accounting. A 
Governmental Audits and Systems request involves no obligation of 
228 North LaSalle Street any kind. 
Chicago, Illinois 











EQUALIZATION OF REAL ESTATE ASSESSMENTS 
BY SOMERS SYSTEM METHODS 


Expert services to Taxation Officials of States, Counties and C.ties at reasonable cost. 
We have just published a 315-page bock, “The Science and Practice of Urban Land Vai- 
uation,” by Walter W. Pollock and Karl W. H. Scholz; price $5.00 postpaid. 


THE MANUFACTURERS’ APPRAISAL COMPANY 
4021 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Also at New York, Boston, Springfield (Mass.), Chicago, Detroit, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, 
and Atlanta. 
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Cities of 34 states 
our cleaner with satisfaction. 
dependable, economical, and easy to 
operate. It will at times save its cost 
on one job. Send for book describing 
our Cleaner; also free samples of 
sewer rods. 


are now using 
It is 
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WITH OUR ADVERTISERS 











The Latest Development in Fight. 


ing Fires 
The Foamite Foam Generator produces g 
practically unlimited supply of fire-smothering 
Firefoam and gives fire chiefs and their men 
what they have long wanted for fighting ad. 
vanced fires. For backing up a first-aid at. 
tack with a large stream of foam, it has beep 
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endorsed by fire chiefs and fire departments 
in many cities. 

The operation of this generator is 
simple. Being light and compact it can be 
carried by one man and placed within 150 feet 


of the fire where it is connected by means 
of a 2% inch hose line to a hydrant, pumper, 





150 feet of 
fire hose with 1% inch nozzle tip is connected 
to the outlet side of the generator, the shut-off 
valve on the generator opened, and the hopper 
filled and kept filled with FOAMITE, Gen- 
erator Powder. The flow of water automati- 
cally draws the correct amount of powder into 
the stream and maintains a uniform quality 
of foam. As long as the water is turned on, 
and the hopper kept filled with powder the 
generator will deliver its stream of Firefoam. 
Handy Booklet Issued 

A new pocket size, leather bound “Memoran- 
dum and Handbook of the Pittsburgh Equit- 
able Meter Company” has just been 


or other source of water supply. 
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The book contains schedules of prices for all 
water meters of the Pittsburgh Equitable Met- 
er Company, together with specifications, code 
words, sizes of water meter connections, stand- 
ard specifications for cast-iron and wrought- 
jron pipe with tables of general dimensions, 
and standard flanges. Besides this informa- 
sion much other useful data is given. 

The Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Company 
will be pleased to mail one of these books, 
without charge, to anyone in the water works 
industry. 


co 
CATALOGS FOR YOU 

DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE on a geared, steam- 
turbin-driven municipal pumping unit of substantial con- 
struction, long life, and high economy, that has a sub- 
stantial continuous base plate under the entire unit, a 
central lubricating system, conservative turbin and pump 
speeds, and other high-grade features has recently been 
issued by Allis Chalmers, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. This 
literature will be furnished for the writing. 





PERFECT CONCRETE ROAD CURING in half the 
usual time by the use of Solvay Calcium Chloride is de- 
scribed in Booklet 12151, issued for free distribution by 
the Solvay Sales Corporation, 40 Rector St., New York 
City. 


ELGIN STREET SWEEPERS in use in city manager 
cities will be explained thoroughly by The Elgin Cor- 
poration, 501 Fifth Ave., New York City. 





ANALYST, ACCOUNTANT, CONSULTANT 
To cities faced with telephone rate cases. Specialist 
in allocating toll revenues and expenses to toll and 
exchange plants. 

Inquiries ¢ 


ven f attention 


ERNEST J. MENDEL 


P. O. Box 128 Fort Smith, Arkansas 
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Elevated Tanks 
Standpipes 
Boilers 


There is a COLE Tank 
for every purpose 


R. D. COLE MFG. CO. 
Est. 1854 


NEWNAN, GA. 

















HANLINE 


ZONE PAIN 


DRIES IN SIX MINUTES 


to a hard, pure white, semi-gloss finish that is oi] and 
waterproof 


May we send you descriptive literature? 


HANLINE BROS 
Baltimore, Md. Paint Makers since 1848 











( Sturdy 








Manufacturers of Rubber Traffic Signs 





STANDARD TRAFFIC 
Wichita 


MARKER CO. 
Kansas 








Lynchburg Foundry Company 
Lynchburg, Va. 
Manufacturers of 

Cast Iron Bell and Spigot Water and Gas 


Pipe and Fittings 
Flanged Pipe — Flanged Fittings 








y 






Simple 


RD Meter Tester/ 


AN UNTESTED water meter is an 
unknown quantity and yet its reading 
serves as a basis for your charge to the 
customer. If it has seen much service 
the chances are it is very inaccurate. 
Regular and frequent checking up of 


meters is necessary to assure your income. Ford 
Meter Testers provide accurate and convenient 
testing of water meters at a moderate cost. 


Write Today for Special Bulletins 
WATER METER SETTING & TESTING EQUIPMENT 
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No algae has ever grown on an Aquatized concrete 
surface, no reservoir has ever leaked after 
the Aquatizing. 


Welty hid 





WATERPROOF PAINT CO. 


North Hollywood, Cal. 














Expert Advice is Future Planning 


tam | Consulting Engineers | Onc 





iL 








CUTHBERT E. REEVES 
Valuation Engineer 
Investigations and Reports upon Assessments and Assessment Standardization 
Valuations for All Municipal Purposes 


LIBERTY BANK BLDG., BUFFALO, N. Y. 














METCALF &% EDDY 


Engineers FULLER &% McCLINTOCK 
Engineers 
Harrison P. Eddy John P. Wentworth 
Charles W. Sherman Harrison P. Eddy, Jr. 
Rak & Gente _, A, & NEW YORK, 170 Broadway 


Water, Soesoe Drainage, Refuse and Industrial 


astes Problems, Laboratory Philadelphia, Pa. Kansas City, Mo. 
—— Pennsylvania Bldg., Walsix Bidg., 
Statler Building Boston 15th and Chestnut Streets 600 Walnut street 




















Nicholas S. Hill, Jr. 


Consulting Engineer 


Water Supply—Sewage Disposal—Hydraulic Developments 


Chemical and Biological Laboratories 
NEW YORK CITY, 112 East 19th St. 
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